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Phi Delta Kappa and the Future 


The future of free public education (hence of Phi Delta 
Kappa) depends largely upon our ability to explain to lay- 
men what we are doing and why we are doing it. In this 
article the executive secretary of the world’s largest profes- 
sional fraternity “lays it on the line.” 


By MAYNARD BEMIS 


(In the past few months, the author— 
Phi Delta Kappa’s new executive secretary 
—has addressed many fraternity groups on 
the subject of Phi Delta Kappa and the fu- 
ture. His talk is reproduced here at the in- 
sistence of many individuals and at the spe- 
cific request of District Il representatives 
who heard it at Los Angeles on December 
28.—The Editor) 


CAN'T talk with you about Phi Delta Kappa 
without talking about free, tax-supported pub- 
lic education. The two are inseparable. Phi 
Delta Kappans proclaim this fact from the ini- 
tiation pledge to the masthead of the magazine. 
And the next several decades, both for Phi Delta 
Kappa and for public education, will be danger- 


ous, but challenging. 

The crisis we face is real. The American edu- 
cational system may emerge equal to the demands 
about to be placed upon it, or before the year 
2,000 we may see the end of free public educa- 
tion as we know it. It’s almost as simple as that. 

Now, let’s see how we got this way. What are 
the factors of the past and present which bring 
us face-to-face with the crises of today? 

We've gone through a period, during the past 
thirty to forty years, in which professional edu- 
cators have given much thought to what should 
be the purposes and objectives of free public edu- 
cation, to what should be the role of education 
as a social institution in a changing world. 

The effort has not been wasted. As educators, 
we have made more progress in the first half of 
this century than in 1900 years preceding. Un- 
fortunately, practice has not kept pace with the- 
ory, and until recently, we have made almost no 
effort at all to explain our new-found science of 
education to the American people. 

Numerically, public education has grown be- 
yond the wildest dreams of 1900. This numerical 
growth is a concrete factor. It would seem to 
need little explanation beyond the mere citation of 


the figures themselves. For the program of the 
schools, however, the implications of this tre- 
mendous growth are something different and are 
not yet fully understood by the public we serve. 

This is especially evident in the area of second- 
ary education, where in 1900 our schools enrolled 
700,000 pupils. By the 1950’s the number had 
reached 7,000,000. Those figures alone tell the 
story of increased demands on the tax dollar. 

For all practical purposes, we have been forced 
to build our whole secondary school plant, and 
staff it, too, in the space of fifty years. But that 
is nothing. Over the next fifty years we will need 
to replace that plant as it suffers the ravages of 
obsolescence and build a second one of at least 
equal capacity to meet the anticipated enrollment 
growth. 

In 1900, American secondary education en- 
rolled 11.5 per cent of the eligible pupils in this 
country. By mid-century, that proportion had ris- 
en to over 80 per cent, and it is still rising slowly. 
This story is not so well nor so easily under- 
stood. The implications here are for the pro- 
gram, the curricula, and for the evaluation of the 
quality of our product. 

While all of this has been going on, Phi Delta 
Kappa, too, has grown, and its members have 
played a real part in the educational accomplish- 
ments of the first half of the twentieth century. 
Whereas we now have 162 chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa in the United States, Hawaii, and Can- 
ada, we had but 95 chapters in 1946, and they 
were limited to the continental United States. Ten 
years ago, Phi Delta Kappa’s net membership 
stood at 33,000 with 12,000 members in good 
standing. By the close of the 47th fiscal year on 
May 31, 1956, membership had reached 66,000, 
an increase of 100 per cent; and 27,000 members 
were in good standing, an increase of 125 per 
cent. 

The tremendous contribution of individual Phi 
Delta Kappans to the advancement of our know- 
ledge of teaching method, educational measure- 
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ment, the psychology of learning, the assessment 
of individual differences, and our understanding 
of the place of education in a free society cannot 
be identified so readily as can membership sta- 
tistics. But certainly it can be observed that wher- 
ever you find an assembly of leaders in public 
education you find members of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The record of individual Phi Delta Kappa chap- 
ters is more easily assessed. I think of two exam- 
ples of outstanding chapter achievement. They 
are similar, and both are in the field of school 


finance. 


What Organization Can Do 


During the depression years of the 1930's, free 
public education faced a similar financial crisis 
to that which faces us once more. The tax struc- 
ture, with its overburdening incidence resting 
almost entirely on the local property tax, would 
no longer support an adequate educational pro- 
gram. In both the state of Colorado and the state 
of Indiana, Phi Delta Kappa chapters were in- 
strumental in broadening the tax base for the 
support of schools to include newly adopted state 
income tax measures. These battles were bitterly 
fought. They were not easily won. Without the 
spearheading efforts of Phi Delta Kappa chapters 
and Phi Delta Kappa men they would not have 
been successfully ended. 

As an organized fraternity, on the national and 
international level, we have made our contribu- 
tions, too. You are no doubt aware that from 
1940 to its publication in 1945, Phi Delta Kappa 
sponsored and encouraged the publication of the 
Dictionary of Education, edited by our Phi Delta 
Kappa brother, Carter V. Good, and published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Of this 
event, W. W. Charters said: “With the publica- 
tion of the Dictionary of Education the science 
of education comes of age.” 

It was Phi Delta Kappa, first Beta Delta chap- 
ter at the University of Colorado and then the 
fraternity as a whole, that first noticed an un- 
fortunate void in the dissemination of the know- 
ledge of educational research. This omission re- 
sulted from the discontinuation of the annual 
U. S. Office of Education listing of doctaral proj- 
ects in education accepted by American colleges 
and universities. With Brother Stanley Brown and 
Mary Louise Lyda as compilers, Phi Delta Kappa 
now produces an annual listing of doctoral stud- 
ies under way and doctoral studies completed. 
A third section of Research Studies in Education 
is a research methods bibliography provided by 
Carter V. Good. Within the past year Phi Delta 
Kappa has published a companion document, the 
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Directory of Educational Research Agencies and 
Studies, compiled by Dr. Raymond Young of the 
University of Illinois. 

{References to the Phi Delta Kappan and to the 
fraternity’s commissions omitted. ] 

You've heard statistics on projected school en- 
roliments until they’re running out your ears. 
But let me quickly cite those of last year’s pub- 
lication of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Teachers for Tomorrow: 

“By 1960, elementary enrollments will be 68 
per cent above 1946 and 28 per cent above 1954. 

“By 1969, the children already born will push 
secondary enrollments to more than 70 per cent 
above the 1954 level. 

“College enrollments are likely to reach double 
their 1954 level sometime between 1966 and 
1971.” 

The American Council on Education says the 
last is a conservative estimate, that college en- 
rollments will double by 1965. 

I believe that it is almost certain that in ten 
years Phi Delta Kappa will have more than 125,- 
000 members and that more than 60,000 will be 
in good standing. I believe, further, that with con- 
tinued high standards, but with some effort to 
seek out meritorious institutions and areas of 
need for field chapter activity, Phi Delta Kappa 
will have 225 to 250 chapters by 1965. 

Now, these numbers are easy to prophesy. They 
can come out of anybody’s hat, and few of you 
will remember in 1966 to check the accuracy of 
my statements today. But these numbers are im- 
portant. They are the basis for the challenge we 
face. 

Perhaps more exactly, translated into the cost 
of public education, the earlier figures become a 
major contributing factor to the crisis which is 
fast approaching—if, indeed, it is not already 
here! Increased enrollments will require increased 
expenditures—even to support the program of 
public education we now have, and with which 
we may or may not be satisfied. 


What an Adequate Program Will Cost 


Among many of our critics, and too many of 
our friends, the fact is ignored, or it isn’t even 
known, that we are presently spending almost 
as much in interest on the national debt as we 
are spending on the current costs of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—that the cost 
of crime is many times greater than the cost 
of compulsory education in the United States. 
It is denied or it isn’t understood that capital 
costs for buildings and equipment needed by in- 
stitutions of higher education alone over the next 
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ten years will exceed thirteen billion dollars— 
double the present investment. It isn’t even 
dreamed by many that ten years from now an 
adequate program of public education from the 
kindergarten through the university should cost 
at least half what we are presently spending for 
national defense. 

You and I know that these needs are real, 
that they can be met, but that we are already far 
behind. May I remind you of Walter Lippmann’s 
statement: 

“We cannot measure the demands upon our 
people in the second half of the twentieth century 
by what was demanded of them at the beginning 
of the first half of this century. 

“We are entering upon an era which will test 
to the utmost the capacity of our democracy to 
cope with the gravest problems of modern times 
—and on a scale never yet attempted in all the 
history of the world. We are entering upon this 
difficult and dangerous period with what I be- 
lieve we must call a growing deficit in the quan- 
tity and quality of American education. 

“We have to do in the educational system some- 
thing very like we have done in the military es- 
tablishment during the past fifteen years. We have 
to make a break-through to a radically higher and 
broader conception of what is needed and of 
what can be done. Our educational effort today, 
what we think we can afford, what we think we 
can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools 
and our teachers—all of that—is still in approxi- 
mately the same position as was the military ef- 
fort of this country before Pearl Harbor.” 

This is the crisis we face! This is the battle 
which Phi Delta Kappa and free public education 


must win! 


APRIL, 


The Opposition Is Busy 


The opposition is at work all around us— 
helping to defeat bond issues and special tax 
levies; clouding the issue of federal support, even 
for school construction, with threats of federal 
control of the curriculum and the minds of chil- 
dren; pitting the private and parochial school 
needs against those of the public schools, and 
hiding behind the segregation issue; raising ques- 
tions about who should be educated, the scope 
of the curriculum, and the extent of the compul- 
sory education program; casting aspersions on 
the secondary schools and colleges for harboring 
what they call great numbers of misfit students, 
when primarily the problem is one of misfit col- 
lege and misfit high-school programs. 

A recent report makes one of these issues 
crystal clear. The federal government. according 
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to this report, is collecting $72 billion of the total 
governmental tax-take of $100 billion in this 
country today. 

Does the American public realize that just 
twenty-five years ago state and local governments 
collected 75 per cent of all taxes in the U. S.? 
Do those who continue to harp about local ini- 
tiative as an argument against federal aid even 
for school construction know that this ratio be- 
tween the tax collections of the state and local 
governments, onethe one hand, and the federal 
government, on the other, has now been com- 


pletely reversed? Do they know that while the 
federal government’s share of the total tax-take 
has risen from 25 per cent to nearly 75 per cent, 
the percentage of support to elementary and sec- 
_ ondary education borne by the federal government 
has actually decreased? 


Much of the Take, Little of the Give 


Who could possibly believe that we can ade- 
quately educate all of America’s children when 
the governmental unit which now collects nearly 
75 per cent of the total tax revenue in this coun- 
try contributes less than 3 per cent toward the 
current cost of the very program which more 
than anything else makes those staggering tax 
collections possible? 

I once read a story about a goose that laid 
golden eggs— 

Well, if we are to win this battle, and I believe 
we can; if we are to put our educational know- 
how to work in better school programs, in ade- 
quate buildings, with top quality, satisfied teach- 
ers; if we are to achieve the education “break- 
through,” we must have the support of an in- 
formed lay public. Pubdiic understanding is es- 
sential to public support. 

As I see it, the development of public under- 
standing of the problems and issues in education 
and the encouragement of public participation in 
their study and solution should be the theme of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s program for the decade ahead. 

A little more than a year ago, your Commis- 
sion on the Support of Free Public Education re- 
ported on a sampling of public opinion and pub- 
lic knowledge based on responses from 5,000 
people. In brief, the commission found the pub- 
lic sympathetically inclined toward their public 
schools. But most of these people didn’t really 
know why they thought education was better to- 
day than it was in the “good old days,” and they 
were almost completely ignorant of the facts in 
the field of school finance—especially as they re- 
late to the sources of funds for the support of 
their local schools. 
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To me, however, the most startling evidence 
revealed by this survey was the great number of 
“no opinion” answers. In the crises which lie 
ahead, these people who today have no opinion 
will make up their minds, and without the in- 
formation which we can give them, they may well 
oppose us. If that happens, free public education, 
as we know it, will be lost. 


We've Been Talking to Ourselves 

There’s only one thing wrong with Phi Delta 
Kappa and with Phi Delta Kappa members: 
We've been talking to ourselves for fifty years! 
It has been good listening. We've had some 
mighty fine things to say to each other. But now 
we must reach out, help the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, the governors’ con- 
ferences, and the community “White House” ses- 
sions to develop a public understanding of the 
problems and issues we face and of the progress 
we have made over the first half of this century. 

Perhaps more can be done by individual Phi 
Delta Kappa chapters and Phi Delta Kappa mem- 
bers than at any other level. It is here that we 
come face-to-face with the public whose under- 
standing and support we must gain. As powerful 
as they are, the mass communications media can- 
not win this battle alone—even if the media “gen- 
erals” are disposed to help. 

Individual chapters can sponsor well-planned 
public forums, study groups, and local press re- 
leases on problems of community interest. They 
can stimulate cooperative research in areas where 
facts necessary to the decision-making process 
are lacking. They can organize and publicize a 
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speakers’ bureau of the best qualified talent 
in the community. They can interpret the findings 
of educational research in language understand- 
able to the layman. 

Phi Delta Kappa members can see to it that 
youngsters in the schools in which they serve be- 
come familiar with the social institution to which 
we are dedicated and that these children are 
aware of the needs, conditions, and resources of 
the public schools they attend. Surely, this know- 
ledge is as important to adult citizenship as is an 
intimate understanding of the public and private 
life of a fireman or a field trip to the local post 
office. 

Phi Delta Kappa chapters and Phi Delta Kappa 
members can identify the community power struc- 
ture, search out potential community leaders, and 
make certain that these men and women are pos- 
sessed of the facts essential to constructive judg- 
ment. 

Throughout this process of building lay under- 
standing, don’t underestimate the ability of the 
average lay citizen to reach a valid conclusion 
if given the facts with which to make a decision. 
Public opinion is dangerous only so long as it is 
uninformed or misinformed. 

This is our job. This is the cause to which 
Phi Delta Kappa must dedicate itself in the years 
ahead. 

The consequences of failure to meet this chal- 
lenge will mean simply that Phi Delta Kappa will 
need to find something different to talk to itself 
about in the first half of the next century—be- 
cause our program of free public education will 
have long since ceased to exist. 








Kennedy: We Get Political 
Leaders We Deserve 


From an address by John F. Kennedy, U. S. 
senator from Massachusetts, at the A.A.S.A. con- 
vention in February, 1957: 


“Disdain for the political profession in our schools 
and communities did not matter quite as much in 
the days when active participation in the political 
affairs of the nation was limited to a select few. 
But today, the implications of national policy nec- 
essarily make politicians of all of us. Today, every 
citizen, regardless of his interest in politics, ‘holds 
office’; every one of us is in a position of respon- 
sibility; and, in the final analysis, the kind of gov- 
ernment we get depends upon how we fulfill these 
responsibilities. We, the people, are the boss, and 
we will get the kind of political leadership, be it 








good or bad, that we demand and deserve. . . . 

“I would emphasize the importance, in teaching 
students about public affairs, of avoiding the con- 
fusion of national patriotism with national mythol- 
ogy. Instilling a sense of patriotism, of national 
pride, of awareness and gratitude for the liberties 
and opportunities that are ours as Americans—these 
are precepts which, of course, it is hoped every stu- 
dent shall grasp. But at the same time let us rec- 
ognize the necessity of clearing away false axioms 
and myths which, however comforting to our sense 
of security or appealing to our sense of patriotism, 
impair a realistic view of our nation’s role in the 
world. I refer to those myths, among others, that 
are based upon the untouchability of national sover- 
eignty; the existence of inherently good, bad, or 
backward nations; the emphasis of governmental 
economy over national security; or the impairment 
of the aggressor’s power by refusing him our diplo- 
matic recognition.” 















A Plan That Will Work: 



























d- . 
Federal Support for the Public Schools 
at 
“3 “The public schools in 1957 are in the same position that 
‘ banks were in in 1931. In a year or two or three, more and 
a more of them will become educationally insolvent. Un- 
of fortunately, or perhaps fortunately, there can be no run on 
ti the schools that will force them to close.” 
= This is the dilemma of our time, Beardsley Rum! told 
te schoolmen at the February convention of the American Asso- 
st ciation of School Administrators. It can be solved only by 
federal support for the public schools, he said, and two 
a other nationally known economists substantially agreed.* 
A The Ruml plan would base federal flat grants on at- 
d tendance, not on a means test, and thus hope to avoid fed- 
4 eral control while establishing the principle that it is a fed- 
>: eral duty to provide basic education for citizens of the fed- 
eral government. 
fe 
: By BEARDSLEY RUML 
L 
s FEDERAL duty to support the public schools” rather than the broader term “educa- 
A shoots flows both from the national inter- tion.” The public schools are an essential but 
h est and from the fact that access to the not an exclusive instrument in the nation’s edu- 
‘ growing income of the country is most directly cational program. State and local bodies, private 
and most equitably imposed through the federal schools, churches, families, formal and informal 
" income tax. voluntary agencies, will have plenty to do in ex- 
1 Support implies interest and duty. Certainly pressing the variety of their own insights in the 
we have a federal interest in making certain that general educational fabric of which the public 


our future citizens can communicate and can 
compute. These are the basics on which our so- 
ciety rests; and having a federal society as we 
do, a federal interest as well as a federal duty 
in safeguarding the basics of education follows 
inescapably. 

State and local bodies will add to the founda- 
tion of support built federally as their vision, con- 
science, and means provide. However, there is 
neither prudence nor equity in making plans such 
that the basic requirement of the public schools 
would have to be met from resources to which 
state and local bodies have access. 

The phrase, “federal support for the public 
schools,” deliberately uses the term “public 





Economist Ruml is best known, perhaps, for au- 
thorship of the pay-as-you-go federal income tax. 
His interest in the schools and his contributions to 
the solution of school problems have been so nota- 
ble, however, that the NEA gave him one of the an- 
nually awarded Golden Keys at the 1957 AASA 
convention, where the major portion of this paper 
was delivered as an address. 
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schools are a part. Federal support for the pub- 
lic schools should therefore provide the more 
formal important substance to every community’s 
education program without the rigidity and inter- 
ference usually associated with responsible use 
of federal funds. 

The question immediately arises, “Can fed- 
eral support for the public schools be provided 
in a form that carries no danger of objectionable 
interferences?” I believe that federal support can 
be so provided once the point of view of “aid” 
and the “means test” is set aside. 

Most suggestions that have been made for fed- 
eral support of education involve some kind of 
equalization formula to distinguish between the 
richer and the poorer states, and also some test 
as to whether any particular state was doing its 
full part in the support of its schools. 

Equalization, involving as it does some meas- 
ures and tests of need, ability, and willingness 





*Lester V. Chandler of Princeton and Seymour Harris of Harvard, 
who also delivered addresses and appeared with Rum! on a panel 
discussing the question, ““Where do we get the money?” 
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to meet need, always threatens to bring about 
federal dominance or control of education. The 
possibility of the federal government coercing 
the states in education matters would always 
exist. This should be avoided and it could be 
avoided by distributing federal support for the 
public schools on a per capita, school age child 
basis. Each state government would receive this 
money each year upon certification that the funds 
would be spent that year for the support of pub- 
lic schools as defined by the state. 

If federal funds are distributed on a per capita 
basis, the definition of public school to be made 
by each particular state, then the wealthier states 
that now pay the larger share of the federal in- 
come tax might be expected to be able to take 
care of public education on any level they feel 
suitable, and indefinitely. This I doubt; but even 
if it were so, it still remains true that a child in 
a wealthier state is also at the same time a child 
of the United States and deserves equal federal 
support for the basic costs of his school system. 


Federal Support, Not Aid 


We speak here of “federal support of the pub- 
lic schools,” not of “federal aid for education.” 
“Federal aid” implies giving help where help 
is needed, of sharing with the poor or the less 
fortunate. It implies the “means test,” the “hand- 
out.” 

The concept and the term “federal aid for edu- 
cation” take us back to the early Thirties, when 
the means test and the handout characterized 
public and private programs for aiding the un- 
employed and people of advanced years. I well 
remember an incident told to me in those unhappy 
years of an elderly man applying at the proper 
bureau for assistance for himself and his ailing 
wife. He was asked a question proper to the 
times, “Do you have any money of your own?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “I still have $83 left in my 
savings bank.” The answer was routine. “Come 
back when that is gone and we will see what 
we can do.” 

The means test and the handout are no longer 
the conventional methods of taking care of un- 
employment and old age security. They will not 
and should not completely disappear, since hu- 
man life enfolds both deep tragedy and instant 
generosity. However, our society today is not the 
society of twenty-five years ago with respect to 
provision for the aged and the unemployed. And 
since the phrase “federal aid for education” im- 
plies a point of view now obsolete in other areas, 
the phrase should be dropped, and a phrase 
adopted which states a modern point of view, 
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“federal support for the public schools.” 

On what scale of expenditure should we think 
about federal support for the public schools? This 
question will be deeply studied and long de- 
bated. My suggestion is that a start be made for 
fiscal 1958 with a per capita child in public school 
payment by the federal government of $20 and 
that this amount be continued in fiscal 1959. In 
subsequent years the amount should be raised to 
$80 per capita in two or three steps, reaching this 
figure in fiscal 1961 or 1962. The aggregate 
amount need only be estimated roughly at this 
time; the payments at the $20 per capita rate 
would be about $750 million and at the $80 per 
capita rate in fiscal 1962 would be about $3% 
billion. These figures, though important, are not 
unmanageable, particularly when account is tak- 
en of projected increases in national income. It 
would also be observed that no new or increased 
federal taxes would be required, since these 
amounts can be obtained by reducing present 
taxes somewhat more slowly than might other- 
wise have been the case. Some perspective is giv- 
en as to relative magnitudes when it is realized that 
an increase of $100 in the present exemption in 
the individual income tax would result in loss of 
revenue at present national income figures of 
about $2% billion. A reduction of seven per- 
centage points in the corporation profits tax, that 
is, from 52 per cent to 45 per cent, would reduce 
tax revenue from this source at present profit 
levels by about the same amount, $2% billion. 
These examples showing the relation between tax 
rates and revenue show clearly that the suggested 
scale of federal support for the public schools 
would constitute no significant burden to the tax- 


payer. 
Some Gradualism Necessary 


Some explanation of the suggested per capita 
rates and timing is in order. The $20 figure is in- 
tended to give a period of time to allow for the 
development of administrative, accounting, and 
auditing procedures. I have mentioned fiscal 1958 
as the starting date in order to give time for the 
passage of legislation and for determination by 
state and local authorities as to how the funds 
will be distributed and used. 

As to the $80 figure, some gradualism in arriv- 
ing at this point is clearly desirable. If it can be 
reached efficiently in two steps, that is certainly 
better than three. Time may show that the $80 
figure is somewhat too low in view of rapidly 
mounting population at the high-school age level. 
Eighty dollars per capita is about one-third of 
the amount now being spent by the states, ex- 
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clusive of interest and amortization of school 
building costs. If local expenditure is substantial- 
ly higher by 1962, a somewhat higher federal sup- 
port figure would seem appropriate. It would 
seem undesirable for the federal support figure 
to exceed the per capita expenditure of the lowest 


state. 


Would Pay 18-25% of Schools’ Cost 


How do these federal support figures compare 
with projected public school needs? A National 
Citizens Commission report estimates a range of 
from $13.5 billions to $19.2 billions for 1965 
requirements for public, private, and parochial 
schools. The federal support at the $80 level, 
amounting to $3% billion, would thus be between 
25 and 18 per cent of the projected estimates. 
Such percentages, particularly at the higher ex- 
penditure levels, still leave a very heavy financial 
burden for education on non-federal sources of 
revenue. 

The suggested level of support should be re- 
lated also to projections of increased gross na- 
tional product. The current figure of $412 bil- 
lion is up $40 billion since 1953. Estimates of 
$425 billion for 1960 and $525 billion for 1965 
are likely to be exceeded in the light of current 
trends. Federal support for the public schools of 
$342 billion five years from now is clearly 
no substantial withdrawal from increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Although at the level of broad purpose and 
policy federal support for the public schools on 
a per capita basis offers no difficulty except the 
effort to get it going, there are nevertheless sev- 
eral sensitive points that must be anticipated and 
dealt with. Of these I shall mention five. 

First, the definition of what is a “public school” 
must be left to the individual state. The defini- 
tions will vary and will seem to some fanciful and 
even inconsistent with prevailing notions of what 
a public school really is. Some will define a public 
school in terms of its top controlling board, some 
in terms of its availability to students, some in 
terms of the character of its support. Some states 
will define parochial schools as public schools, 
others will not. Latitude must be given to the 
state to define “public school” as it sees fit. This 
is a prime consideration for state freedom from 
federal control. 

Second, there must be a definition of what is a 
“child in school.” This is the unit in terms of 
which support will be given. Here are some of 
the questions: What is a child, that is, from 
what age to what age is the child to be counted as 
such? When is he in school, that is, how many 
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Inflation Makes School Finance 
Struggle Between Teachers 
And Real Estate Lobbies 

“|. . the resources are there; but the 
schools are being starved. Why? Perhaps the 
No. 1 reason is inflation. Schools depend 
especially on the General Property Tax 
(GPT) for support. But the GPT responds 
slowly and inadequately to inflation. In 
twenty-five years the ratio of GPT to GNP 
(Gross National Product) has fallen by one 
half; to all tax receipts by three quarters. 
School finance has become too much a tug- 
of-war between real estate lobbies and 


teachers. 
—Seymour Harris 











days a year, how many hours a day? Must he be 
on the school premises, or only under school 
supervision? These points as a statement of mini- 
mum standards should be a matter of federal 
determination. 

Third, what about present funds now going to 
the schools from state and local bodies? Must 
they be maintained? My answer here is that the 
maintenance of existing funds should not be re- 
quired, otherwise the federal support is not really 
the discharge of a federal responsibility, and the 
state would be coerced as a result of a history that 
may or may not be currently in tune with overall 
needs as the state itself presently appraises them. 

Fourth, what about de-segregation? I feel that 
aid should be given to all states on a per capita 
basis without regard to how the administration 
of the public schools is currently handled. Law 
enforcement of national policy is in the hands 
of the courts. Improved educational opportunity 
will be a powerful force in aiding in the establish- 
ment of a rational and humane democracy. 


The Desegregation Issue 

A special problem arises, however, if a state 
defines what is ordinarily considered to be a 
“public” school as a “private” school for pur- 
poses of evading the intent of national desegre- 
gation Policy. Should a state be permitted to 
define “public school” in one way for the Su- 
preme Court and another way for the comptroller 
general? Personally, I feel that one definition 
is enough, and “public school” once being de- 
fined, that concept should prevail uniformly in 
all judicial and administrative matters where the 
public school as such is involved. 

Fifth, what about current proposals for federal 
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aid to states and communities for the building 
of schools? The best that can be said for them 
is that they are harmless and gestures of good 
intent. The worst that can be said is that they 
are wholly inadequate, expensive, and that they 
evade the central duty of federal support for 
the public schools. 

Per capita appropriations to the states will per- 
mit them to finance the schools they believe they 
need, and to determine for themselves the balance 
locally desirable between educational structures 
and teaching functions. 

Finally, the dreary question of accounting and 
auditing. Here I feel that the accounting should 
be done by the state, certified to by some high 
agency other than the school authority. The aud- 
iting should be done by an agency of the federal 
government, and the rules of the audit should 
provide whatever uniformity and flexibility in ac- 
counting the state machinery will use as its guide 
to procedure and to form. Such federal super- 
vision is not an interference with the educational 
program of the state, it is only the assurance that 
the declared policy of the state has been per- 
formed in terms that reflect federal responsibility 
and accountability. 


The Other State Responsibilities 
Opposition to federal support for the public 


schools is rarely heard on economic grounds, that 
the burden on the federal budget would be too 
great. It is frequently contended that the states 
could do more if they only wanted to, by means 
of re-assessments, higher rates of real estate taxes, 
higher general and specific sales taxes, new taxes 
on business turnover, and the like. There is no 
doubt some truth in these contentions; but what 
is not always recognized is that states and local 
communities have many public responsibilities 
other than the schools, and that growth and shifts 
of population have created many a new problem 
for local government. In any case, catching up 
with school necessities and keeping up with school 
demands will require more state and local funds 
than have ever been planned for, even with mod- 
erate assistance in federal support. 

The most vocal opposition to federal support 
for the public schools comes as expressed appre- 
hension that federal money means federal inter- 
ference and ultimate federal control of education. 
The right of each state to determine what kind 
of education it wants is constantly asserted, a 
somewhat legalistic position considering the in- 
terference of the state in the educational affairs 
of local communities and of both in the decisions 
of the individual family, which after all should 
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have some final rights as to how the children 
should be brought up. 

It is true that the protestations of fear of fed- 
eral interference are mostly based on the assum 
tion of an equalization formula, of the means 
test, hand-out policy which always presented a 
potential danger. If, however, the measure of 
federal support is on a per capita child in pub- 
lic school basis, the only federal concern would 
be to prevent false reporting or fraud of other 
kinds. 


Proposal Will Bring New Opponents 

The opposition will now come from those 
who favor federal aid because they expect at the 
same time to get federal influence on local edu- 
cational policies and standards. This opposition 
feels that working through local citizens groups 
is too slow and too uncertain, and that unless 
there is conformance to federal standards there 
should be no federal aid. Whether or not this 
group is large, it is extremely vocal; and recent 
disclosures as to what the Soviet Union has been 
able to accomplish educationally by means of 
central expenditure and central control makes this 
group understandably impatient with the slower 
policies of popular consent and popular will. 

There is, however, another angle to this con- 
troversy—one that is very old and very deep. 
Briefly, it is the question of whether the burden 
of social programs, such as education, should be 
borne by a tax on real property or by a tax on 
income. 

This issue was brought home to me very vividly 
in 1931 when I was a dean at the University of 
Chicago. Professor Charles H. Judd had just re- 
turned from New York, where he had attended 
a small private meeting of businessmen and edu- 
cators. The subject under discussion was increas- 
ing the required age of school attendance. I asked 
him how the meeting went. He said, “Fine. There 
was unanimous agreement that the compulsory 
school attendance age should be raised.” I was 
surprised and asked him to explain. “Well,” said 
Judd, “the educators and the businessmen have 
a common interest. The educators want more 
children to teach and the businessmen want to 
put the burden of unemployment on real estate.” 


The Income Tax-Real Estate Tax Conflict 
This conflict between the income taxpayer and 
the real estate taxpayer or renter is not a conflict 
between the rich and the poor. We now have 
over 44 million income taxpayers, and the median 
taxable income on which income tax is paid is 
only $3,800. To make it concrete, here is a man 
making $100 a week who has a wife and three 
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children. He now has $3,000 in exemptions. If 
the exemption allowance should be raised $100 
per person, since his highest bracket is 20 per 
cent, he will increase his income after taxes by 
$100. If, instead of raising the exemption, $80 
is put into the public schools (on the per capita 
child in public school basis), his children if they 
are in public school will get $240 more spent 
for their education. Which do you think this head 
of a family would prefer—$240 more spent a 
year on the education of his children or $100 
a year of his own to do with as he pleases? Well, 
your guess is as good as mine. 

From the point of view of the national wel- 
fare, the choice is clear. The $240 more a year 
for the better education of the three children 
is more desirable than $100 a year spent or saved 
beyond the family’s present consumer status. 

Obviously, this is an illustrative generalization, 
and exceptional cases can be imagined. But the 
exceptions will fall on both sides around this 
average, and the balance is clearly in favor of 
federal support of the public schools. 


The New Necessities of Education 


We are now in a time of historic change in 
education. The old traditions are falling apart 
under the pressure of the new necessities. And 
in a curious way the new necessities derive from 
a will to provide for all children the educational 
opportunities which the old traditions were de- 
signed to give the few. 

The period from 1929 to 1939 was a period 
of economic disorder. The institutional pattern 
was no longer able to support the basic demands 
of production and distribution. We were con- 
fronted for a decade with the paradox of need 
for goods and need for work in a setting of abun- 
dance of raw materials and the highest technical 
competence the world had at that time known. 
Later the folly of war revealed the folly of the 
old economic and financial traditions. The re- 
luctantly adopted palliatives of the early thirties 
became established as the guides to institutional 
economic reform. 

In 1946, after fifteen years that were marked 
by both depression and war, a national policy was 
formulated in the simple preamble to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. This policy has become 
more creative as the years have passed. It de- 
clared that the federal government has respon- 
sibility, consistent with a fundamental belief in 
free, competitive enterprise, to “utilize all its plans, 
functions, and resources for the purpose of cre- 
ating and maintaining conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
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Where Benefits Are Widely 
Diffused, There Is Presumption 
That Costs Should Be Also 


. . . good educational services in a local- 
ity do confer special benefits on that locality. 
But they also confer benefits on a much 
wider scale. This is perhaps clearest with 
respect to national defense. . . . But broad 
benefits extend far beyond our national se- 
curity program. . . . Where benefits are so 
widely diffused, there is at least some pre- 
sumption that the costs should be also. 


——Lester V. Chandler 











tunities, including self-employment, for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work.” 

At the time the Employment Act was passed, 
there were misgivings, even fears. The New York 
Herald Tribune on June 14, 1946, spoke of the 
act as “perhaps the most serious threat to free 
enterprise and democracy with which the coun- 
try has been confronted in the 170 years of its 
existence.” But today the act has bi-partisan 


support at the highest levels, and all sectors of 
the economy recognize its policy as a necessary 
element in protecting the national welfare. 


The Edueation Act of 195x 


The period from 1949 to 1959 is a period of 
educational disorder. The old institutional struc- 
ture can no longer contain the urgent demand 
for general and selective educational opportunity. 
The public schools in 1957 are in the same posi- 
tion that the banks were in in 1931. In a year or 
two or three, more and more public schools will 
become educationally insolvent. Unfortunately, 
or perhaps fortunately, there can be no run on 
the schools that will force them to close. But the 
present inadequacies will become more apparent 
as the needs become more acute, and we can look 
forward to an Education Act of 195x whose pre- 
amble may well be a paraphrase of that of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

Such a preamble to the Education Act of 195x 
might read in part as follows: “There is a federal 
responsibility, consistent with the constitutional 
rights, the privileges and the duties of the states, 
to utilize all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintaining condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded useful 
educational opportunities, including self-educa- 
tion, for those able, willing, and seeking to learn.” 





How to Be ‘Very Superior’ in 


SENSE OF HUMOR 


By RUPERT STROUD 





VE just been looking over some rating scales 

for college teachers. One of the items which 

come up with a regularity that can only re- 
flect a current of deep conviction is SENSE OF 
Humor. The higher a professor can score on 
SENSE OF Humor, the better will be his total 
as all-around teacher; if he hasn’t been too bad in 
other parts of the scale, SENSE OF HUMOR may 
put him into the SUPERIOR, or even VERY Su- 
PERIOR bracket. 

Now this isn’t terribly important in the self-rat- 
ing scales because SENSE OF HUMOR can be 
defined variously and nearly every one of us has 
a fairly respectful opinion of his own S. of H. 
But what of the scales given to the students? 
Do they even know what the stuff is? Since no 
definition of terms is given with the rating scales, 
it is with a certain sense of neighborliness that I 
have come to the task of setting down a definition 
for those who hope to rise in the exacting art of 
teaching. 

Sense of humor means, to people who pride 
themselves on the nugget, or kernel, approach to 
words and phrases, the ability to put oneself into 
somebody else’s shoes. It implies a position some- 
where just west of the Cosmos from which all 
actions and interactions—including, paradoxical- 
ly, those of the viewer—can be objectively noted. 
Naturally this definition hasn’t any place in a self- 
rating scale. Observe that the professor who had 
no sense of humor would be the very one who 
couldn’t see his lack. It won't do for the stu- 
dents either. No, SENSE OF HUMOR means, in 
the scientific context of professor-rating scales, 
FUNNY MAN. For purposes of scientific ac- 
curacy, the scale should read How Funny Is 


THIS FELLOW IN THE CLASSROOM? 1. 
~ (Not very funny) 
2. 3, 


“(Good for an occasional giggle ) 


Fortunately for college professors everywhere, 


(Rolls em in the aisles) 





MR. STROUD is a professor of English at New 
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this kind of SENSE OF Humor can be culti- 
vated. Being funny in the classroom is really 
easy once you get the hang of it. If you feel that 
SENSE OF Humor is holding you back, if 
you're reaching for VERY SUPERIOR, this article 
is for you. 

First of all, relax. Remember that nowhere 
on earth is it easier to be funny than in a col- 
lege classroom. Classrooms are automatically 
equipped with a built-in claque, and college stu- 
dents rarely refuse any opportunity to spend a 
few seconds on activity not directly related to in- 
tellectual improvement. It must be mentioned 
here that The Signal is of great importance. Some- 
how the professor must indicate that fun is in the 
offing; he must use whatever signal suits him 
best to structure the situation. Perhaps you will 
find that one eyebrow lifted will do the trick. 
I like a small chuckle from deep down. Moustache 
twirling is fine, but it requires, of course, a 
moustache. A merry twinkle is best of all. Try 
some merry twinkles in front of your mirror if 
you like, because once you have mastered The 
Signal, you’re ready to go. Keep your eye on the 
goal and move ahead. 


Let’s Start with the Pun 


Take the pun, for example. There is no fruit- 
ier atmosphere for the pun than in the college 
classroom. I know a man who has sent millions 
of guffaws down the corridors of time by saying 
that Hemingway and Anderson listened to the 
Stein song. It is too bad that Rudy Vallee has 
ceased to be so much in the public eye, because 
gradually that pun is losing ground. This disserta- 
tion does not necessarily espouse the pun; the 
point is that you can get by with it in the class- 
room. It will get a good strong laugh, and as 
your confidence mounts, you will be well on your 
way. Puns are usually better just before exams, 
of course. 

Bumbling is certainly superior to the pun, but 
it takes a little more doing. Bumbling goes best 
when the subject is one about which a professor 
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is supposed to be ignorant. Suppose there is a 
lovers’ lane well known to students, and tra- 
ditionally called Woodsy Copse. The professor 
announces that scholarship seems to be slipping. 
He says he is not sure as to the cause, but he 
understands from some of his student friends that 
a place named Woodington Corners may be to 
blame. This particular example would seem to in- 
dicate that bumbling is akin to Spoonerism, and 
that is true. But the Spoonerism goes only part 
of the way. Included in bumbling must be pre- 
tended ignorance of the true state of affairs. More 
than a slip of the tongue, bumbling carries the 
overtones of that ignorance. 

Coyness may seem to you to be carrying things 
too far, but if you want to go into SENSE OF 
HuMoOR seriously, this is no time to be holding 
back. Be coy. If you are young, being coy will 
make rather grave demands upon you, but fortu- 
nately most college professors are not young. In 
the context of middle age, such phrases as “Of 
course we were never guilty of such and such 
when I was young” are always good for a laugh. 


HOW TO BE ‘VERY SUPERIOR’ IN SENSE OF HUMOR 
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Sarcasm will add to your effectiveness, but sar- 
casm imposes a certain responsibility which some 
of you may not care to bear. The professor is 
forced by the very nature of sacrasm to select 
his victims intelligently. Pick out a lout who will 
never graduate anyway, and aim your shafts at 
him. Remember, no big louts, particularly if 
you're a little fellow yourself. 

Probably your best bet will ultimately be the 
meaty metaphor. This does not yield itself easily, 
but with practice it can become your finest piece 
of business. You can quickly memorize and have 
ready for the appropriate occasion such gems as 
“intellectual antipodes,” “chromosomatic abber- 
ations,” etc. Attaching the suffix “esque” to rea- 
sonably well-known names is a quick route to suc- 
cess here. “Churchillesque majesty,” etc. Don’t 
try to use Dostoevski in this way. 

This is in no way intended to be a complete 
set of instructions, but it is presented hopefully 
that you may set your feet in the right path. Per- 
haps you, too, can some day become VERY 
SUPERIOR in SENSE OF HUMOR. 





Educational Television: Two Antithetical Analyses 


Antithetical analyses of the worth of television 
in teaching were expressed by Charles A. Siepmann, 
chairman of the New York University Department 
of Communications, speaking at the February 
A.A.S.A. convention, and by Earl C. Kelley, a 
Wayne State University professor, speaking at the 
March Association for Higher Education convention 
in Chicago. 

Here are some excerpts from Siepmann’s talk: 

“All too often the dead hand of administration 
stifles initiative in teachers, young and old alike. 

. We have signally failed to harness to education 
new tools (fruits of technological invention) that at 
once save labor and enhance effective teaching. . . . 
Teacher training, in this respect, is antediluvian. 

“Is it not true to say that the shortage from 
which we suffer is, not of teachers, but of good 
teachers? Even if we can lay hands on them, adding 
more indifferent teachers adds up to absolutely noth- 
ing but the more widespread and virulent contagion 
of a debilitating mediocrity. 

“Fine teaching . . . is not good but it be spread. 
To this dissemination of fine teaching, television pro- 
vides, I believe, an important clue . . . we need 
wait no longer on the evaluators for more statistics. 

“In our day the great teacher can be electronically 
‘present’ to . . . thousands. . . . Students in the pres- 
ence of a good teacher have an intensified, not a 
diminished, sense of his living presence. Tele- 
Vision adds intimacy to the teacher-student relation- 
ship. The student feels that he, personally, is being 


addressed. . . . To the innate gifts of a great teacher, 
television adds the advantage of illustrative matter 
pertinent to vivid, effective teaching and not avail- 
able in most classrooms . . . visible at close range 
in. . . detail. 

“Finally, a teacher, conscious that on television he 
is subject to appraisal by all his peers . . . is on his 
mettle and for that reason, if no other, turns in a 
performance not open to criticism on the score of 
slipshod, unscholarly, or inaccurate work. 

“Great teaching over television, combined with 
far more extensive self dependent studies, might ad- 
vance learning and independent thinking farther and 
faster than present classroom procedures.” 

In his talk, Kelley labeled television “a real and 
present menace” to freedom in education. Individ- 
ualism will give way to uniformity and conformity 
if students are taught by a TV teacher they cannot 
question and cross-question, he maintained. 

“Television is not good for everything, and one 
thing it is not good for is as a substitute for the 
teacher in the teacher-learner situation. 

“Television cannot provide for two-way commun- 
ication. The relationship between teacher and learner 
is one of the few last bastions of individualism. The 
television screen can become the final triumph of 
the machine over man.” 

Kelley also said that TV is not necessarily an 
economical means of teaching, because teachers 
would still be needed “as custodians and paper- 
graders” in TV-taught classes. 





The Commissions Report 
IV. Utah Chapters Develop ‘Support of 


Education’ Projects 


By ARTHUR E. ARNESEN 


HE present Commission on Free Public Edu- 

cation of Phi Delta Kappa is the fifth com- 

mission of the fraternity which has been as- 
signed the responsibility of providing leadership 
for the fraternity in focusing attention on prob- 
lems incident to furthering the cause of public 
education. When the present commission makes 
its report to the 26th Biennial Council in Decem- 
ber, a decade will have passed since the Com- 
mission on Support of Education was authorized 
by the 21st Biennial Council. 

The Commission on Support of Education 
which began its work in 1948 under the leader- 
ship of Edgar L. Morphet of the University of 
California directed its attention to the financing 
of education and made a very impressive report 
of its findings and conclusions to the 22nd Bi- 
ennial Council. 

This particular council authorized the con- 
tinuation of the same commission for another two- 
year period under the same able leadership. A 
supplemental document to that filed in 1949 was 
reported by this commission to the 23rd Biennial 
Council. 

A Commission for the Promotion and Inter- 
pretation of Free Public Education was author- 
ized by the 23rd Biennial Council. The chairman 
of this particular commission was Calvin E. Gross 
of Massachusetts. A special issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan in June of 1953 reflected the activities 
and thinking of that commission. 

As expressed by its chairman, Glenn Jensen 
of the University of Colorado, the fourth in this 
series of commissions conceived its task to be 
that of “securing that deeper understanding of 
school purposes and activities upon which fi- 
nancial and moral support are based.” A rather 
complete report of its activities is to be found 
in the November, 1955, issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

The present Commission on Free Public Edu- 
cation, authorized by the 25th Biennial Council, 
is centered in Utah. Rather than undertake a 
study of a particular problem related to the sup- 


port of free public education, each of the four 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa in Utah has under- 
taken to further a project intended to be illustra- 
tive of what chapters in the fraternity might do 
to enhance the support of free public education. 
At the conclusion of each project, an evaluation 
will be attempted to determine its effectiveness, 

The “Man of the Year in Education.” In an 
effort to do honor to the citizens of a community 
who give of themselves in furthering the cause 
of public education, the Alpha Upsilon campus 
chapter at the University of Utah is sponsoring 
a public testimonial in the form of a banquet for 
the “Man of the Year in Education in Utah.” 

In this project, leading educators of the state 
have been invited to submit nominations of indi- 
viduals to be considered for the honor. The guide 
sheet for the use of nominators calls for a brief 
personal history of the candidate with special 
reference to his accomplishments in his vocation- 
al field and in the field of education, a listing of 
his personal qualifications, a description of the 
nominee’s contribution to public education, and 
an evaluation of the individual’s contribution to 
public education. 

A committee of Alpha Upsilon members has 
devised a scorecard by which to judge the can- 
didates nominated for consideration. This com- 
mittee has the responsibility of naming the in- 
dividual to be honored. 

A banquet is to be held in the ballroom of the 
Union Building of the University of Utah cam- 
pus, at which time the citation and the award will 
be made. The recipient of the award will deliver 
the address of the evening. Each member of the 
chapter is requested to invite to this banquet 
some community leader. 

Coverage by newspaper, radio, and television 
has been planned to acquaint all people of the 
state with the honor being extended to a citizen 
for his unique contribution to the cause of public 
education in Utah. 

Public Forums on Public Education. The Beta 
Omicron campus chapter at the Utah State Ag- 
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ricultural College is in the process of co-operating 
with the Cache Chamber of Commerce and the 
School of Education at the college in sponsoring 
a monthly forum on public education. 

Panel leaders and discussants on these public 
forums will be drawn from such organized groups 
as Phi Delta Kappa, the college faculty, the 
Cache Chamber of Commerce Committee on Na- 
tional Affairs, Logan Teachers’ Association, 
Cache County Teachers’ Association, Box Elder 
County Teachers’ Association, the Rotary Club, 
the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, the Business 
and Professional Women, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and the Women’s Literary Club. 

Subjects selected for consideration include: 
(1) The impact of free public education on the 
American economy. (2) The impact of free pub- 
lic education on democratic self-government. (3) 
The impact of free public education on scientific 
advance. (4) The impact of free public educa- 
tion on a sound basis of religious faith and wor- 
ship. (5) The impact of free public education on 
the character and personality of the American 
people. (6) The impact of free public education 
on industrial and labor relations. (7) Public edu- 
cation, an expense or an investment? (8) Free 
public education and world peace, security, and 
prosperity. (9) How much free public education 
for America? 

Identifying and Establishing Rapport with Com- 
munity Leaders. The Beta Sigma campus chapter 
at the Brigham Young University has a commit- 
tee of outsanding educators giving direction to a 
study whose goals are to (1) study ways of iden- 
tifying significant community leaders and (2) de- 
vise methods of establishing rapport with them 
in solving problems of public education. 

Establishing Rapport with Political Leaders. 
Public education is the responsibility of the state. 
Such being the case, the state legislature is the 
political body which largely defines the frame- 
work within which the system of public education 
is to operate. The state legislature is largely re- 
sponsible, too, for providing the revenue base 
upon which the financial support of public edu- 
cation is predicated. 

Tau field chapter at Ogden has been at work 
on the problem of defining ways and means where- 
by a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa may be effective 
in working with legislators to gain more adequate 
support for public education. 


Summary 


It is the intent of the present commission to 
provide each chapter of the fraternity with a sum- 
mary report of the projects that are under way 
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in each of the four Utah chapters. It will seek, 
also, to learn what activities have been undertaken 
by other chapters of the fraternity in directly en- 
hancing the support of free public education in 
their respective areas. A summary of all this will 
constitute the report of the commission to the 
26th Biennial Council. 


Commission Membership 


A. John Clarke 

College of Education 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


John C. Evans, Jr. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Ogden, Utah 


Raymond E. Gilbert 
Teacher of Science 

Glendale Junior High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Elmer J. Hartvigsen 

Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


C. D. McBride 
Assistant Professor 

of Industrial Education 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


Allan M. West 

Executive Secretary 

Utah Education Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ernest M. Anderson, Ex Officio 
Recording Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Arthur E. Arnesen, Chairman 
Director of Research 

Board of Education 

Salt Lake City, Utah 





“We venerate the 100 greatest books, but the 
titles that have the greatest meaning for 1,000,000,- 
000 people (in the Orient) are almost totally ig- 
nored.” 

—Norman Cousins, in Saturday Review 





The Commissions Report 


V. Suggest Chapter Study of Desegregation 


By J. B. WHITE 


HE problems relating to desegregation of 

4 ec: schools are difficult and complex. 

The Commission of Phi Delta Kappa work- 
ing in this area believes that educators and lay 
leaders throughout the South should spend much 
time examining these problems, collecting data 
about them, and discussing them with many peo- 
ple of all points of view in as many different 
places as is possible. Following this point of 
view, the Commission recommends that local 
chapters of educational organizations, as well as 
lay and other professional organizations inter- 
ested in public education, take advantage of every 
opportunity to bring out into the open problems 
of desegregation. Each member should be given 
an opportunity to express his point of view, to 
examine the facts in the case, and to acquire new 
information that may be brought to bear on this 
important issue. 

Local chapters, as they plan their programs for 
next year, are encouraged to undertake a number 
of activities in this area. Some of the activities 
which the chapters might engage in are listed 
below: 

1. Plan a chapter program around problems 

arising from the Supreme Court desegrega- 

tion decision. 

. Set up a meeting of professional white, 
Negro, or other ethnic groups to study the 
implications of desegregation. There are 
Negro members of Phi Delta Kappa in most 
large population centers. Their participation 
should be invited. In communities where 
feeling is strong. perhaps small group meet- 
ings would be better than large groups. 

3. Hold a workshop for superintendents and 

other school people with consultants from 

a university or college for guidance in meet- 

ing the desegregation problem in the local- 

ities immediately affected. 

4. Appoint a local committee to work with the 

Commission on the study of integration. 

5. Disseminate facts about intra-group rela- 

tions through a newsletter. 

6. Set up a chapter file of materials dealing 

with this problem. 

7. Have someone review trends and activities 
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related to this problem, as reported in the 
Southern School News. Follow this by a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of these events. 

8. Encourage research at the master and doc- 
toral levels which would contribute to an 
understanding of some of the economic 
problems involved in desegregation. 

9. Conduct a public opinion survey to find out 
how people in any given area feel about the 
problems of desegregation. A sample ques- 
tionnaire is suggested in the May, 1956, 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. 

10. Designate a member of your chapter to 
serve as a liaison man with the Commission. 
Report his name to the chairman of the 
Commission. 

11. Write a brief analysis of the experiences of 
any community in which you happen to live 
or with which you happen to be familiar 
which has undertaken the task of desegre- 
gating its schools, pointing out the prepara- 
tory steps that were taken and the difficulties 
experienced. Report this to the chairman of 
the Commission. 


Commission Membership 
Lawrence A. Davis 
Arkansas A. M.&N. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 





A report defining the aims of this Com- 
mission and reporting on the projects and 
activities it has sponsored appeared in the 
December, 1956, Phi Delta Kappan under 
the signature of Dr. Charles R. Foster, first 
vice-president of the fraternity and ex officio 
member of the Commission. 

Among other things, Dr. Foster’s article 
described a series of informative leaflets 
to be prepared by the Commission for dis- 
tribution among school administrators of 
the seventeen Southern states. The first of 
these has been mailed and another is in prep- 
aration. Called “Patterns of Transition,” 
these leaflets analyze desegregation efforts 
and present pertinent news in an objective 








way. 
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Compare New York, Pennsylvania Salaries 


An item in the October, 1956, Phi Delta Kappan 
mentioning selected salary figures for New York 
state teachers, excerpted from New York State Edu- 
cation, has prompted a salary study in the neighbor- 
ing state of Pennsylvania. This study, performed 
by Dr. J. W. Crane Remaley, professor of educa- 
tion at The Pennsylvania State University, makes 
possible some interesting comparisons. These are 
summarized by Dr. Remaley as follows: 

How do the teachers in the first, second, and third 
class school districts of Pennsylvania compare, sal- 
arywise, with the teachers of New York? Here are 
some generalizations: 

1. The median salaries paid Pennsylvania teach- 
ers apparently are somewhat above those paid in 
New York, both in the state generally and in the 
largest metropolitan areas, if the statements of the 
Phi Delta Kappan article are accurate. 

2. New York is apparently willing to pay sub- 
stantially higher salaries for beginners than are the 
districts of Pennsylvania, hence the attraction to 
those fresh from the colleges of Pennsylvania. 

3. Although the maximums of reported New 
York salary schedules are above those of Pennsyl- 
vania in some instances, the New York requirements 
for in-district service and graduate preparation 
seem more demanding. On the other hand, if the 
seven New York districts described in the Phi 
Delta Kappan article represent the seven top salary 
schedules of the state, the districts of Pennsylvania 
more than meet the competition in many instances. 

4. There is evidence that in Pennsylvania, too, 
there is a tendency to include recognition of superior 
service in the salary schedules prior to the attain- 
ment of top automatic salary. 

The pinch of teacher shortage is evidenced in 
Pennsylvania by the differentials paid beginning 


teachers. However, districts there seem to be mak- 
ing a real effort to better the lot of the teacher 
with multiple years of service. 

The typical urban district of Pennsylvania pays a 
top salary of $5,600 to a teacher of twenty-two 
years’ experience who holds a master’s degree. This 
same district has adopted a salary schedule calling 
for a maximum salary of $6,000, attainable after 
twelve years of experience by the holder of a mas- 
ters degree. It pays its beginning teachers $3,300- 
$3,500, depending on the bargaining skill of the ap- 
plicant. Obviously, Fennsylvania has not moved its 
older teachers to declared maximums as rapidly as 
it has met new minimums for beginners, but it ap- 
pears to be within two or three years of catching up. 


Foreign Careers Course 

Lehigh University of Pennsylvania will initiate 
a new major field, foreign careers, in its College 
of Arts and Science next year. The core of the 
new program will be languages, history, philosophy, 
government, mathematics, economics, and interna- 
tional relations. Several new courses will be added 
in comparative economics and government for the 
new major. Options are planned with emphasis on 
accounting, foreign trade, and public administration. 


Counseling Directory 

The American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion has published a 1956 Directory of Counseling 
Agencies. It will help in referring people with edu- 
cational and vocational problems to agencies of- 
fering approved counseling and testing services. All 
agencies listed have been examined by a committee 
of the A.P.G.A. The directory may be obtained for 
$1 from the A.P.G.A., 1534 O St., NW, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 





Can We Reduee Teacher Turnover? 


Teaching remains, to some extent, a stepping-stone occu- 
pation. Were it not for a hard core of professionals who 
stay put, the average school would have complete turnover 


every twelve years. 


Why do so many teachers move or 


quit teaching? Where do they go and what do they say when 
they leave? How can they be induced to stay? This article 
reports a study of all teachers who left Indiana school posi- 


tions in 1954-55. 


Over 2.000 of them did not return. 


By BEEMAN N. PHILLIPS, EDWARD BONK, and J. R. MITCHELL 


HE teacher shortage is a commonplace 
fe both educators and laymen. It is also 

common knowledge that many teachers leave 
the profession for reasons other than retirement. 
The annual studies of teacher supply and demand 
conducted by the NEA Research Division show 
that rapid turnover is a substantial reason for the 
shortage. For example, one NEA study estimated 
that a total of 85,000 teachers left the profession 
during the 1954-55 school year. This was about 
eight per cent of the total teaching force in the 
country, and almost equalled the number of col- 
lege and university students completing teacher 
certification requirements that year. If there were 
not a large element of career people in the pro- 
fession, this would mean almost complete turn- 
over every twelve years. 

Despite the significance of teacher turnover, 
information about teachers who change positions 
or leave the profession is inadequate. The avail- 
able data do not adequately answer such ques- 
tions as, “How many transfer or leave? Where 
do they go? Why do they go? What are they like? 
Do they return to teaching?” 

We need the answers in order to assess more 
fully the impact of teacher turnover on the pro- 
fession. They will help us devise more intelligent 
recruitment methods. They may tell us more about 
holding the good people we already have. For 
these reasons, an attempt was recently made to 
obtain answers to these questions for one more 
or less representative state, Indiana. 

All Indiana superintendents were asked to sup- 
ply information on teachers leaving their schools 
any time between September, 1954, and August, 
MR. PHILLIPS (Alpha 1771) teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, MR. BONK (Beta Beta 682) at North 
Texas State College, and MR. MITCHELL (Alpha 549) 
at Purdue University. 
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1955. Additional information was obtained from 
gestionnaires sent to these teachers and from rec- 
ords in the State Superintendent’s Office. 


How Significant Is Turnover to the Shortage? 

The study indicated that teacher turnover is 
a tremendously significant factor in  Indiana’s 
teacher shortage. More than 3,800 teachers left 
positions between September, 1954, and August, 
1955. This represents about 13 per cent of the 
total number of teachers. 

A further breakdown revealed that 40 per cent 
of this turnover occurred during the summer 
months, a finding which comes as no surprise to 
superintendents. About 1,600 of the 3,800 teach- 
ers accepted other in-state teaching positions, 
while the remainder left teaching in Indiana al- 
together, although they did not necessarily leave 
the profession. This means that Indiana suffered 
a loss of 2,200 teachers during the year. 

A more complete breakdown of the data is 
shown in Table I, where teachers are classified 
according to reason for leaving (as given by the 
superintendent), by sex, and by type of school 
system left. 

Several significant facts stand out in Table I. 
One is that about two-thirds of these teachers 
were women. Another is that about one-half of 
the men accepted other teaching positions, while 
only about one-fifth of the women did. Still anoth- 
er is that the turnover was larger in rural schools, 
even though there are more teachers in city and 
town schools. Explanations for these findings are 
suggested by other data reported later. 


What Happened to Those Who Left? 

What happened to the 2,200 teachers who left 
teaching is very important. It was found that ap- 
proximately one-third of the women became full- 
time homemakers. These women quit teaching for 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS LEAVING 
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INDIANA SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN _ 1954-55, 


CLASSIFIED BY WHAT THEY DID, BY SEX, AND BY TYPE OF SCHOOL LEFT* 


City and Town 


Rural Total 





Male 


What They Did (N=486) 


Male Female 


Female 
(N=870) (N= 1164) 


(N=1321) (N=3841) 





Accepted position in state 41 
Accepted position out of state 10 
Not offered re-employment 9 
Accepted non-school position 15 
Returned to full-time homemaking 

Retired 

Returned to formal study 

Moved 

Miscellaneous 

*Based only on reports of superintendents 


13 28 
& 7 
6 = 14 
2 l 5 

34 =o 18 
6 7 


5) 9) 


17 8 
12 1] 





marriage, pregnancy, or other family reasons. 
Significant numbers took out-of-state teaching po- 
sitions or were not offered re-employment. Near- 
ly 12 per cent of the men (160) took non-school 
positions. 

A wide variety of work outside of teaching was 
accepted by teachers. Some of these jobs were in- 
surance agent and salesman, managerial and su- 
pervisory worker, chemist, broker, farmer, phy- 
sicist, writer, artist, plumber, minister, electrician, 
to name a few. 

It is significant that many of these new jobs 
offer prestige and a considerably higher remun- 
eration than do most teaching positions. The opin- 
ion sometimes voiced that people teach when they 
can’t do anything else is not supported by these 
findings. 


What Are Characteristics of the Fugitives? 
One way to gauge the seriousness of Indiana’s 
teacher losses is to find out what the departing 
teachers are like. If they are old and poorly 
trained, it is one thing. But if they are young and 
well qualified, the loss is quite significant. 
The fact of the matter is that teachers who left 


the profession were generally less than 30 years 
old (compared to the state average of 45). In 
addition, 20 per cent had a master’s degree (com- 
pared to about 10 per cent for all teachers). In 
other words, Indiana lost many of its youngest 
and best trained teachers. 


What Reasons Did They Give? 

The reasons teachers gave for changing posi- 
tions or leaving teaching provide us with some 
excellent insights into the teacher shortage. These 
reasons are summarized in Table II. 

It is not surprising that salary increases, or 
advancements in position in conjunction with 
salary increases, was the main factor in decisions 
to move. Difficulties with school officials proved 
to be the reason most frequently given for accept- 
ing non-school positions. Reasons classified as 
“difficulties with school officials” generally in- 
volved abrupt dismissal of the teacher without 
what the teacher considered a legitimate reason. 
In interpreting this, it should be remembered, 
of course, that some teachers blame the loss of 
their jobs on “personal feelings” when the actual 
cause is poor job performance. 





TABLE Il. 


REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS EITHER FOR CHANGING POSITIONS 


OR FOR LEAVING TEACHING IN INDIANA* 


Percentage of Those Who Accepted 





Reason 


Non-School Position 


Other In-State 
Teaching 


Out-of-State 
Teaching 





Better pay and/or opportunity for advancement 

Larger school system and/or better equipment and 
facilities 

Nearer home 

Difficulties with school officials 

Smaller teaching load and less extra-curricular work 

Moved, or desired to be with husband 

Miscellaneous 


25 


14 
- 
10 
9 
18 
17 


“Those teachers who left to return to full-time homemaking, to retire, or to enter military service are excluded. 
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In an effort to retain some of the uniqueness 
and individuality of the reasons given by these 
teachers, a number of excerpts from their state- 
ments are reproduced below. These statements 
serve to show how the individual teacher felt about 
leaving teaching. 

A number of teachers made emphatic state- 
ments concerning the role of salary in their de- 
cisions to leave the profession. One put it this 
way: “I enjoyed teaching, but I'll make a great 
deal more money as an insurance agent. Money 
isn’t everything, but I have a family, and my 
first obligation is to them.” Another teacher wrote, 
“Teaching did not pay enough for me to ade- 
quately support my family. In addition, my heavy 
extra-curricular load kept me away from my fam- 
ily too much at night. They deserve a better 
break and I’m going to give it to them.” In a 
similar vein, another wrote: “Indiana doesn’t pay 
enough. I have signed a contract to teach in Cali- 
fornia for $5,000. The most I made in Indiana 
was $3,400.” Still another teacher wrote: “I went 
to college five and one-half years, yet I can make 
more money carrying U. S. mail—and no college 
is required, either. Why should I teach?” 

With regard to teaching conditions other than 
salary which cause teachers to leave, one teacher 
had this to say: “I received my dismissal notice 
by registered mail three days before the end of the 
school year. I had taught in the community eight 
years and was planning to build a home. Such in- 
security is no inducement to stay in teaching.” 
Another teacher wrote: “I would like to teach 
again after I recuperate from four years of teach- 
ing two grades at one time in an auditorium bal- 
cony ten feet wide and thirty-five feet long with 
hardly any books and materials. That is too much 
to expect of any teacher.” In summarizing why 
she left teaching, a young woman wrote, “I love 
to teach under favorable circumstances, but I, like 
anyone else, desire security in my job and want 
to earn a comfortable living.” Another teacher, 
who took a dealership position with a chemical 
company, explained his decision this way: “It 
was the so-called little things that made me decide 
to leave—students want subject matter ‘sugar- 
coated,” too many high school students can’t read, 
too little respect in the home for the teacher, and 
not enough support from the administration.” 


Will Some Return? 


With so many teachers leaving the profession 
in Indiana, it was considered important to find 
out if any planned to return to teaching some 
day. Significantly, slightly over two-thirds of the 
women who left teaching for full-time homemaking 
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stated that they would return to teaching. Of this 
group, 42 per cent thought they would return in 
two years, 28 per cent didn’t know when they 
would return, and the remaining 30 per cent 
thought it would be more than three years. In 
addition, nearly one-half of the teachers who ac- 
cepted non-school jobs hoped eventually to return 
to the profession. 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


The value of studies such as the one reported 
here lies largely in the help they provide in finding 
ways to reduce teacher loss and to encourage 
former teachers to return. There is little new in 
steps suggested by an analysis of the data in this 
study, but constant re-emphasis is needed. 


1. Raise teachers’ salaries generally, and par- 
ticularly in the lower brackets where the younger 
teachers are. 

2. Make adjustments in the salaries of men 
teachers. 

3. Encourage schools to employ women teach- 
ers on a part-time basis in kindergarten, high 
school, or art and music courses. 

4. Make teaching assignments and loads as 
reasonable as possible. 

5. Provide more adequate facilities, equip- 
ment, and materials. 

6. Give teachers reasonable job security. 

7. Expand efforts to tap the source of potential 
teachers, which consists of all college graduates 
eligible for teaching certificates but not now teach- 
ing. (A serious problem in fully utilizing these 
former teachers is that they so often are not lo- 
cated where the demand is greatest. A particular 
city may have a pentiful supply of teachers while 
nearby rural areas may be in desperate need.) 

In summarizing the teacher turnover problem 
as typified by Indiana’s experience, two significant 
aspects should receive particular attention. First, 
a substantial proportion of the teacher loss was 
not directly related to teaching conditions, sal- 
aries, and other professional factors. For instance, 
one-third of the women teachers who left were 
returning to full-time home and family respon- 
sibilities. Second, many teachers were induced to 
accept out-of-state teaching positions or non- 
school positions because of salary considerations, 
working conditions, or other factors operating to 
the disadvantage of teaching in Indiana. Un- 
doubtedly, many of these people could have been 
influenced to stay in teaching within the state 
had there been prospects of improvement in these 
regards. This, then, is where those who are in- 
terested in decreasing turnover and increasing 
holding power should concentrate their efforts. 
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Some Devices Used to Recruit Teachers 


In the March Phi Delta Kappan the new national pro- 
gram of the fraternity’s Commission on the Selective Re- 
cruitment of Teachers was outlined. Here is a list of prac- 
tices which deserve the attention of individuals and chapters 


anxious to join this effort. 


By L. R. KILZER 


year 1955-56, the writer interviewed deans, 

directors of teacher placement, and many 
others in departments, divisions, and colleges of 
education in twenty-three colleges and universities 
of the following ten states: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. Visits were 
made in ten state universities, three private uni- 
versities, eight state colleges, and two private col- 
leges. Further, conferences were held in the of- 
fices of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation in Sacramento, the Nebraska State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in Lincoln, and 
the California Teachers’ Association in San Fran- 
cisco. One of the principal purposes of these visits 
was to secure information concerning effective 
policies and practices being pursued in the re- 
cruitment of teachers. 

Little need be said about the serious shortage 
of qualified teachers. The evidence is everywhere. 
A somewhat unusual illustration was the Des 
Moines Sunday Register for April 15, 1956, 
which, under the heading, “Teachers Wanted,” 
carried eighty-two column inches of urgent re- 
quests for applications by teachers. In the same 
issue of that newspaper there were only four ad- 
vertisements in which teachers requested posi- 
tions. In the placement bureau of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, weekly lists of va- 
cancies are reported on the bulletin board and 
are sent also to the four state teachers colleges in 
Nebraska. The list on April 26, 1956, required 
eight complete legal size typewritten pages. 

How are people and organizations attempting 
to secure an adequate supply of qualified teach- 
ers? I observed the following approaches either 
clearly in evidence or referred to as being cur- 
rently utilized: 


Doers the second semester of the school 


MR. KILZER (Beta Mu 44) is a professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


1. Award scholarships to prospective teach- 
ers. Such scholarships were given by local teach- 
ers associations, state teachers associations, 
P.T.A.’s, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, serv- 
ice clubs, chambers of commerce, and the colleges 
and universities themselves. 

2. Develop pride in being a teacher. One dean 
insisted that we should not “drag” people into 
the teaching profession, but that we should in- 
vite them to join an outstanding profession. The 
opportunity for great service should be stressed. 

3. Sponsor F.T.A. chapters both in high 
schools and in colleges and universities. 

4. Sponsor student-teacher associations, as is 
done in California. 

5. Strive to secure higher salaries for teachers. 
The greatest manpower shortage exists in the pro- 
fessions, and education gets its real competition 
from other professions. 

6. Secure the assistance of high-school teach- 
ers in the recruitment of promising young people. 

7. Secure the assistance of parents in the re- 
cruitment of their children as teachers. 

8. Secure the help of other organizations, such 
as P.T.A., service clubs, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Lambda Theta, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 

9. Encourage substitute teachers to accept full- 
time positions. Some of these will need to earn 
additional college credit. 

10. Conduct career days for prospective teach- 
ers. These may be held in certain designated 
schools throughout the state or on the campus 
of the college or university. 

11. Encourage college graduates not qualified 
as teachers to take the necessary additional cours- 
es by correspondence, by extension, or in resi- 
dence. In San Diego, for example, a committee re- 
cruited several people by conversations over the 
telephone and by advertisements in local news- 
papers. 


12. Utilize orientation trips to teachers col- 
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leges and colleges of education. Conducted tours 
under the direction of members of the high-school 
faculty represent a valuable approach to recruit- 
ment. 

13. Conduct prospective teachers on tours of 
elementary and high schools. 

14. Make use of the guidance department by 
giving interest and aptitude tests to prospective 
teachers. 

15. Set up high standards for entrance and 
retention in the teaching profession. With higher 
standards there are usually better salaries, a dim- 
inution of the teacher shortage, and a better pro- 
fessional attitude. 

16. Utilize local and state-wide radio and tele- 
vision facilities. 

17. Ask the local newspaper to run editorials 
encouraging capable folks to become teachers. 

18. Induce former teachers to take refresher 
courses and to take positions as substitute teach- 
ers or part-time or full-time teachers. 

19. Employ adults without specific training 
for teaching to become teacher aides to relieve 
the regular teacher of many non-professional 
duties in the schoolroom. 

20. Make annual studies of supply and de- 
mand of teachers, and distribute the findings 
widely. 

21. Provide for prospective teachers many val- 
uable pamphlets and booklets that may induce 
such people to become teachers. Some of those 
suggested were: 


a. The Return of a Teacher. (NEA) 

b. Who Will Teach Your Child Next Year? 
(California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, June, 1955.) 

. Careers in Education. (California Teachers 
Association, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 
2.) 

. Should Your Child Be a Teacher? (By Wm. 
F. Russell, president, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Published by New York 
Life Insurance Co., New York 10.) 

. The Fundamental Profession in American 
Life — Teaching. Lists twenty excellent 
books for use in teacher recruitment. (Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, San Francis- 
co.) 

. Lay-Professional Action Programs to Secure 
and Retain Qualified Teachers. (NEA) 

. Nebraska Education News — Selective Re- 
cruitment Issue, February 24, 1956. (Ne- 
braska State Education Association, 605 S. 
Fourteenth St., Lincoln.) 

. Your Invitation to Teaching. (A joint pub- 
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“I hear you people are desperate for teachers.” 





lication available at State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska.) 

i. Invitation to Teaching . . . If you Have 
What It Takes. (National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards and National Association of Future 
Teachers of America, NEA, Washington, 
D. C.) 

22. Offer elective courses in education for col- 

lege students who have not decided upon a career. 

23. Offer, in social studies courses, a unit on 
teaching. (Unit available from Phi Delta Kappa, 
Eighth & Union, Bloomington, Ind.) 

24. Offer, for high-school seniors, a whole 
Carnegie unit of credit in an elective course about 
teaching. 

25. Re-examine programs for preparation of 
teachers and also certification requirements. 
There is some complaint that the requirements are 
too extensive and too rigid. 

26. Ask liberal arts departments of science and 
mathematics to urge some of their students to be- 
come teachers in order to raise the quality of their 
own future students. 

27. Give public recognition to outstanding 
teachers. 

28. Use films depicting the advantages and 
disadvantages of the teaching profession. 


Nobody will expect any single agency to make 
use of all of the twenty-eight practices enumer- 
ated, but certainly a combination of those that 
seem most feasible should result in the recruit- 
ment of a significant number of teachers who 
might not otherwise enter this largest and greatest 
of all professions. 
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Intellectual Development in Modern Schools 


This article reveals the inadequacy of the theory of learn- 
ing on which Arthur Bestor bases his contention that the 
schools have abandoned the noble end of intellectual de- 
velopment. Findings of non-educationist psychologists point 
to the problem-centered, not the subject-centered curriculum. 


By LAWRENCE E. METCALF 


thur Bestor says that the “real purpose of a 

school is to teach youngsters how to use their 
minds effectively.” He goes on to say that this 
purpose is today less well achieved than in the 
past. He believes that fundamental intellectual 
disciplines are being squeezed from the curriculum 
by less essential content. He argues that mastery 
of history, English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences, is necessary to every- 
one’s intellectual development, and that such 
mastery would include an understanding of the 
methodology basic to each discipline. The student 
of history, for example, should learn the historical 
method as well as the content acquired through 
this method. Unlike Dewey, and pragmatists in 
general, he does not speak of a methodology, re- 
flective thinking, as a basis for all our knowledge. 
Some replies to Bestor have taken the direction 
of quarreling with his figures, and asserting, for 
instance, that there is more mathematics in the 
curriculum than he is willing to admit. A less 
common approach is to argue with his theory of 
intellectual development. The latter is the ap- 
proach I choose to make. In other words, I be- 
lieve that it is time that we examine what is 
meant by those who accept intellectual develop- 
ment as the major purpose of education in a 
democracy. 

Before giving consideration to a pragmatic con- 
ception of a program in intellectual development, 
it clears the air to recognize how formidable is 
the task facing us if we buy Bestor’s approach. It 
is indeed a formidable task, since the kind of 
mastery he wants is seldom achieved even by 
Ph.D.’s in a discipline. And the case he makes 
for studying a foreign language would apply to 
all languages, just as the case he makes for Amer- 
ican literature or English literature would hold 
for all the literatures of all the lands in the 
world, and for every historical period of all the 
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lands in the world. In fact, Bestor’s argument, 
if applied logically, would mean that an intellec- 
tual is a person who understands everything in 
his environment, and this, of course, is no longer 
an achievable educational purpose for even our 
most gifted youngsters. 

Many critics of Bestor have successfully re- 
futed his statistics, and Bestor has somewhat 
contemptuously referred to this kind of criticism 
as a numbers game. It is indeed a numbers game 
started by Bestor. The game has some point only 
if it establishes the fact that Bestor’s figures are 
distorted and misleading. This point has been 
well established, but even so we are left with the 
task of determining whether his recommended 
curriculum would foster the intellectual growth 
that is intended. Intellectual development in every 
educable youngster is a decent and necessary 
educational objective for a democratic society. 
There is the theoretical problem of determining 
what means would lead to this noble end. A con- 
sideration of this means-ends problem will in- 
clude a study of theories of mind and learning. 
There is nothing more practical than a good 
theory, and a good curriculum theory will be 
based upon research data on how people learn. 
Most of the data now available have been gar- 
nered not by educationists so much as by liberal 
arts professors in departments of psychology. 
I believe that it is now fairly well established that 
the pragmatic theory of mind and learning is most 
consistent with the data made available from 
psychological research. 

Bestor has never really made clear to his fol- 
lowers the exact nature of his theory of learning. 
But it is increasingly clear that he does not like 
pragmatism, and much of this dislike is based 
upon a superficial acquaintance with the philos- 
ophy of pragmatism. His view on pragmatism 
was best expressed almost two years ago in a book 
review which he wrote for the New Republic. 
At the risk of inaccuracy, I would paraphrase his 
argument somewhat as follows: 

He attributes to pragmatists the notion that 
genuine liberalism is possible only if liberals ab- 
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jure the absolutes of non-pragmatic philosophies. 
He then says that any identification of liberalism 
with pragmatism is a handicap to American liber- 
alism at this time. There was an alliance between 
liberalism and pragmatism in the early half of 
the twentieth century, but this alliance was a 
fortuitous one called forth by a particular his- 
torical situation. Historically, so says Bestor, 
liberals have appealed to ideal and unchanging 
principles of ethics and justice (see the Declara- 
tion of Independence) while conservatives have 
deprecated the changeless and absolute in favor 
of realistic and pragmatic adjustments of men and 
institutions. But these opposing doctrines changed 
partners in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Dewey’s pragmatism helped liberalism 
to challenge the absolutes and preconceptions of 
conservatism. From 1890 to 1930 pragmatism 
served liberalism well. But it became evident in 
the thirties that pragmatism could not offer liber- 
alism either content or direction. It offered a 
mere methodology rather than a full-fledged phi- 
losophy. It offered no system of values other 
than an unexamined acceptance of the preferences 
that men of good will had been expressing for 
two or three generations past. Then, according 
to Bestor, even Dewey saw the light, and in one 
of his later books, Freedom and Culture, re- 
vised his view to the extent of saying that de- 
mocracy is a thing of ultimate worth unaffected 
by the vicissitudes of time. Bestor concludes his 
argument with the comment that this revised view 
is good liberalism but poor pragmatism.' 


Bestor’s History Is Distorted 


In addition to the fact that democracy is 
called a thing, there is much that is wrong with 
this argument. Bestor’s history of liberalism is a 
distorted one, and it is the kind of distortion 
that frequently occurs when historians use a so- 
called historical method as a basis for freely in- 
terpreting the past so that it rationalizes whatever 
pre-determined view they have of the present. 
But more appropriate to our discussion is the 
shallow understanding of pragmatism exhibited 
in this review. It is a typically undergraduate 
view of pragmatism. Pragmatism is pictured as 
a philosophy empty of ideals, and offering man 
nothing more than a method by which to ex- 
amine the truth of factual propositions. Value 
preferences within this philosophy are reflexes, 
either emotive, or conditioned, or both. As phi- 
losophy it has no theory of reality, no theory of 


1“John Dewey and American Liberalism,” a review by Arthur 
Bestor of Irwin Edman’s John Dewey, His Contribution to _ the 
American Tradition, New Republic, 133:18-19, August 29, 1955. 
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knowledge, no theory of value, and little more 
than a theory of logic. It is also interesting to 
note that the review reflects two meanings of 
pragmatic, and these two meanings are used in- 
terchangeably with no indication to the reader 
that the reviewer is engaged in a shell game, 
Pragmatic is sometimes used as an adjective for 
a technical philosophy, and at other times it is 
used as a synonym for practical, and in this case 
practical means expedient rather than moral. 
The latter use of the term is quite common 
among historians who have never had time to 
master philosophy as well as history. This use of 
the term is somewhat forgivable in a_ political 
historian, but it is inexcusable for the specialist 
in intellectual history. It is the kind of error that 
is seldom made by a historian of Merle Curti’s 
stature, for example. 


Be Pragmatic, or You'll Be Dogmatic 


The review also leaves out of account the fact 
that liberals can be as prejudiced as conservatives, 
and that no matter how shattered conservative 
preconceptions may be at this time, liberalism 
can always profit from a re-examination of its own 
premises. If pragmatism tends toward continu- 
ous re-examination and reconstruction of de- 
mocracy and its premises, then a reunion of 
pragmatism and liberalism is needed whenever 
liberalism tends toward dogmatism. As long as 
there is an alliance between liberalism and prag- 
matism, the appearance of authoritarianism with- 
in liberal movements is kept to a minimum. Even 
more striking is the fact that Bestor fails to 
recognize that no matter how ultimate is the 
worth of democracy, the actual meaning of de- 
mocracy to people who believe in it will change 
with the times. It is the fixed meaning given to 
individualism by both conservatives and liberals 
which hampers our efforts to deliberately plan 
for a more democratic society. 

Bestor’s view of pragmatism, however distorted 
and superficial it may be, is at least consistent 
with his perception of progressive education. 
Progressive education, in his opinion, was at its 
best in the 1920’s when its emphasis was upon 
developing better methods of teaching. But its 
decline began, and it wreaked positive harm, 
when it invaded the field of content. It is char- 
acteristic of Bestor’s thinking that he separates 
content from method. Content is that which 
professors of the liberal arts teach. Methods of 
teaching are taught by professors of education. 
And by methods of teaching he means slick 
tricks by which to put across the content that 
everyone needs in order to be an intellectual. 
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There is very little content in a methods course, 
and theoretical knowledge (which I take to be 
the only knowledge we have) is entirely miss- 
ing from courses in education. This schism in his 
thinking, when taken seriously by teachers’ as- 
sociations, unions, and accrediting agencies, has 
an unfortunate effect upon our thinking about pat- 
terns of teacher education. We slip into the habit 
of trying to figure out how much content (subject 
matter) and how much methods (slick tricks) to 
include in teacher education without raising a 
more fundamental question of how much educa- 
tional theory to include. The old battle between 
theory and know-how seems to have reached a 
truce as we return to an even older battle be- 
tween content and method. 


Content Courses Must Include Method 


As a matter of fact, a methods course that 
lacks content has no business in a teacher edu- 
cation curriculum, and a content course is equally 
misplaced if it fails to develop an understanding 
of sound intellectual method. One of the reasons 
that teachers may not teach an intellectual method 
is that they have not acquired one from their 
content or methods courses. What we need most 
of all in teacher education are courses which in- 
clude intellectual method as a significant part of 
their content. 

It is true that in the foregoing I have used the 
term method in at least two different senses. An 
intellectual method is a method by which we 
know truth. A pedagogical method is a method by 
which a teacher teaches truth. The scientific 
method is what most people today mean by a 
sound intellectual method, and discussion is one 
example of what people mean by a pedagogical 
method. This distinction between intellectual 
method and pedagogical method breaks down 
whenever one’s approach to teaching knowledge 
is basically a pragmatic approach. A good prag- 
matist would say that the intellectual purposes 
of education can be achieved only when teachers 
use pedagogical methods which stimulate and 
direct scientific thinking in learners. 

Much of the instruction in methods as well 
as much of the instruction in subject matter fails 
to teach prospective teachers any meaning of 
Science and scientific method, with the result 
that they do not know how to use their precious 
content for intellectual ends. We do not remove 
this deficiency by including in liberal education a 
formal study of logic and scientific method. I do 
not oppose their inclusion, but I do feel that our 
knowledge in theories of transfer suggests strongly 
that prospective teachers are not likely to use 
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principles of logic in their teaching except as 
those principles are illustrated over and over again 
in their subject matter and education courses. If 
this is what Bestor means by teaching the his- 
torical method as well as history, I am all for his 
view. But it has been my experience that his- 
torical method is seldom taught in history courses 
other than those labelled as methodological. A 
course called “The Renaissance,” or “The Win- 
ning of the West,” seldom comes close to any 
concern with historical method, even when the 
courses are graduate level in their numbering. 
Also, I believe that Bestor overemphasizes the 
uniqueness of the method basic to each discipline. 
Basically, the method is scientific, and Dewey’s 
more general concept, reflective thinking, is the 
concept that needs to be progressively clarified 
throughout undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion. 

I agree with Bestor that not all content is 
equally stimulating of the intellect, but I disagree 
with the idea that certain content must be mas- 
tered by everyone if intellects are to develop. 
And it is begging the question to say that those 
who fail to master this pre-determined content 
lack intellectual capacities. In order for intellects 
to develop, two things are needed. First, students 
must think, and second, a conceptualization of 
the thinking process must take place. If there is 
a content that everyone must master, it is not 
history but rather the content of scientific method. 
We begin to acquire this content when we begin 
to think about our thinking. And this practice of 
examining our thinking must permeate all our 
instruction, and not just our instruction in a 
logic course. 


When Education Doesn't Affect Conviction 


Students possess many convictions. It is char- 
acteristic of so much of our education that it 
leaves our convictions uncontaminated by change. 
Students who study racial differences continue 
their dislike of Negroes. Their beliefs about 
Negroes lack an intellectual basis, even though 
they have learned from the intellectual discipline 
of sociology that socially significant differences 
among races are cultural rather than biological in 
origin. Much of this failure resides in the fact 
that we have paid too little attention to the con- 
tent of student minds. 

A pedagogical solution of this problem would 
involve students in a logical and scientific study 
of what they believe. The content of our various 
disciplines would supply students with the evi- 
dence they need in order to determine whether 
their beliefs are any longer worth believing 
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and acting upon. This approach points straight to- 
ward a problem-centered curriculum rather than 
the subject-centered curriculum that Bestor seems 
to prefer. Historical data would be taught only 
if it clarifies some conflict of concern to the 
learner. This approach would not mean that we 
teach students only what they “want” to learn. 
This is a distorted view of the doctrine of inter- 
est, and is the view which Bestor attributes to 
educationists. A more accurate view says that we 
build interest in a socially significant conflict— 
whenever that interest is lacking in students—and 
proceed to help students resolve the conflict at 
a level of understanding appropriate to their ma- 
turity. Much history will not be taught under this 
approach, but whatever history we teach will have 
intellectual meaning and worth to the students 
who learn it. 

Bestor will reject this solution as a watered- 
down one. But I see nothing diluted in a cur- 
riculum which requires students to test in a rigor- 
ously scientific way any convictions they may 
hold in areas of belief such as religion, race, eco- 
nomics, social class, and sex. The experience of 
most teachers is that students find this approach 
so demanding that they usually exhibit at times 
a preference for the good old days of recitations 
and regurgitations. I want to make it perfectly 
clear what the newer approach really means. 
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It means that we address our instruction to the felt 
and latent conflicts of our students, and we de- 
mand that'our students use intellectual content 
and intellectual method as a basis for resolving 
their conflicts. And even though students will 
at times resist this challenge, many of them will 
begin to sense a worth to intellectual living 
which is seldom sensed by students in convention- 
al high schools. 

If a student believes that marriages are in- 
dissoluble contracts drawn up and signed in 
heaven, and if he also believes that there is posi- 
tive harm to be derived from keeping promises 
that no one wants to keep, he is likely to have a 
conflict over whether to be heavenly or prac- 
tical. I humbly submit that anyone who has 
this conflict will be interested in its resolution. | 
further submit that the attempt to resolve such a 
conflict is tough enough to avoid the charge of 
watered-down education. And I further submit 
that logic, scientific method, and social science 
content are essential ingredients to a wise reso- 
lution of this kind of conflict. If Bestor rejects 
this proposal for a curriculum in intellectual de- 
velopment, it is because he has assumed through- 
out his discussions of educational theory and prac- 
tice that intelligent study of everyday problems 
has little to do with the fostering of human 
intellect. 









‘Honing’ or ‘Adjustment’? 


Speaking on “Dilemmas in Public Education,” 
Dr. John Haefner of the State University of Iowa re- 
cently called for a balance between two “honest 
differences of opinion” in current controversies over 
the work of schools. He suggests a “search for the 
golden mean between the ‘honing the mind’ and the 
‘adjustment to life’ points of view.” 

Said Haefner, “Emphasizing only the intellectual 
function of the schools leads to an educational sys- 
tem for an elite group. While this type of education 
could probably be accomplished at relatively slight 
increases in expenditures, it is out of keeping with 
traditional American beliefs. 

“Emphasizing only the function of adjustment to 
life leads to educational mediocrity and neglects 
the able students from whom our future leaders 
must be drawn.” 

Haefner urged critics of the intellectual attain- 
ments of modern pupils to consider “the hard facts 
of individual differences in intellectual ability.” In- 
dividual reading abilities in the same grade in the 
same school may vary as much as eight grades, and 
native ability as measured by intelligence tests may 
vary as much as 100 points. 

But the “intellectual” critics have a case, Haefner 
said, when they say that “society at large loses when 








schools neglect their duty of training the minds of 
boys and girls. The original intention of the public 
schools in America, as evidenced by the words of 
men like Thomas Jefferson, was to raise the educa- 
tional level of all people, not just equip them with 
know-how about everyday living.” 


Successful Ability Groupings 


At the Secondary School Principals Association 
meeting in Washington in February, principals were 
told that Washington’s plan of dividing the high- 
school population into four groupings is successful. 
Tenth graders are placed either in (1) an honors 
curriculum, (2) college preparatory curriculum, (3) 
general curriculum, or (4) basic curriculum—in that 
descending order of pupil ability. 


A Lifetime for a Decision 


Reported at the Association for Higher Education 
conference in Chicago: 

“A management survey of colleges would show 
an extravagant amount of faculty time spent in com- 
mittee meetings. Machinery for making decisions is 
so cumbersome in some schools that few if any 
signficant decisions can be reached within a normal 
life expectancy.” 
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With Malice Toward Some 


The two articles that follow were evoked by Max Rafferty’s 
stimulating blast at “trivia” in the school curriculum titled 
“Suffer, Little Children,” which appeared in the December, 
1956, Phi Delta Kappan. Mr. Rafferty warned the editor 
that “publication of this thing may launch you into deep 
waters indeed, and the end of it all may be impossible to 
predict.” “Suffer, Litthe Children” brought over 200 let- 
ters to the editor and author, of which at least 70 per cent 
were complimentary, even laudatory. Illustrations of both 
kinds have appeared in S-R Bonds. The articles printed here 


strike at certain flaws in the Rafferty thesis. 


His main 


theme, however, is that we are sacrificing much of our great 
cultural heritage on the altar of mediocrity. This issue is 
still open to debate in the pages of the Phi Delta Kappan. 





for few, those who test theories of edu- 

cational practice against their own meta- 
physical preconceptions continue to fill the pages 
of lay and educational journals with articles about 
what is wrong with this or that aspect of public 
education. Although such writing may be instruc- 
tive to a greater or lesser degree, it is frequently 
answered by laymen or schoolmen with opposite 
points of view. This sometimes has the effect of 
making an educational journal the battleground 
wherein Overcoming an opponent becomes more 
important than discovering the truth. Disagree- 
ment about the nature of the good curriculum 
produces more invective than analysis, in all too 
many instances. Some of education’s sharpest crit- 
ics, both inside and outside the profession, have 
great facility in ridicule and diatribe. Their writ- 
ing produces anger rather than attention, thus 
rendering it next to impossible to consider with 
equanimity the basic questions at issue. 

In recent years, much has been written and 
said about the basic insecurity of professional 
educators. They are called hypersensitive if they 
answer their critics and namby-pamby if they 
don’t. It might be instructive for those who worry 
about the professional status of educators to give 
some attention to a comparison of articles pub- 
lished in education journals with those which ap- 
pear in the journals of other professions more 
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—The Editor 


given to self-discipline. Noticeably absent in med- 
ical journals, for example, are articles which con- 
vey the impression that the writer is more inter- 
ested in turning a phrase than in turning a page. 
It may be argued that such non-controversial 
treatment makes for dull reading, but it is cer- 
tainly more considerate of the gastric ulcers of the 
reader. Sharp bursts of self-control would do 
much to improve the quality of educational journ- 
alism. 

Among the many fears expressed by lay writ- 
ers and a few schoolmen is the charge that Unit- 
ed States history is receiving little attention in 
today’s curriculum. This subject has perennial 
popularity because of the sinister allegations that 
ordinarily ensue from mere mention of the topic. 
The fact is that United States history is accorded 
more time and attention than any other aspect 
of the social studies program, as a cursory glance 
at typical social studies frameworks will reveal. 
A more thorough look will reveal that the typical 
curriculum provides for direct study of American 
history and tradition at every elementary grade 
level and again in grades eight, nine, and eleven 
in the high school program. On this point, Ernest 
O. Melby has said, “The American tradition is so 
intimately interwoven with the total program of 
education that to eliminate it would be to unravel 
the fabric of the program.””? 

Criticism usually centers around two themes. 
The first, and more popular, is the contention that 
there is a tendency among writers of history texts 


1 Melby, Ernest O., American Education Under Fire. New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1951. 
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to belittle or debunk patriotism by unfavorable 
references to patriotic episodes in our national 
history. The second, and the more easily refuted 
allegation, is that patriotic quotations of our na- 
tional heroes have all but disappeared from the 
pages of our textbooks. 


Texthook Writers Reflect the Times 


In examining the first charge, it must be said 
that examination of textbooks is difficult to 
achieve in an objective manner because such an 
analysis is almost inevitably influenced by the 
reviewer's own political philosophy and prejud- 
ices. It should come home like an arrow to the 
thoughtful textbook analyst that common sense 
dictates that he who writes history texts for use 
in elementary and secondary schools had better 
not dig up any unflattering references to Patrick 
Henry. If he knows what time it is and wishes 
to keep his head on his shoulders and his testi- 
mony out of Senate reports on subversive influ- 
ences in the schools, he will eschew the possible 
temptation to chronicle the droller aspects of our 
heritage and stick to the most orthodox quota- 
tions and references. A thoughtful review of 
twenty textbooks, written for use in grades five, 
eight, and eleven and published by nationally rec- 
ognized publishers, will convince the skeptic that 
the school, being a part of society, is not signifi- 
cantly different from the total culture. If the stars 
and stripes wave more furiously than ever 
throughout the nation, they wave with equal vigor 
in the textbooks of our schools. Twenty-five years 
ago textbooks were more inclined to raise ques- 
tions about our economic system than they are 
today, because at that time we were in the midst 
of economic depression and it was the popular 
thing to do; today authors hasten to declare in 
the textbook preface their total allegiance to the 
American way and there is certainly little to ne- 
gate these patriotic declarations in text content. 
Probably the most charitable thing one can say 
about our textbook critic is that he is basing his 
allegations on somewhat dated materials. 

The research technique for determining the 
number of patriotic quotations in a given text is 
very simple. One gets a list of such quotations 
and, by the simple method of just looking, finds 
them or doesn’t find them. These lists may be 
secured from any number of agencies and indi- 
viduals. One handy list of six quotations allegedly 
missing in modern textbooks is provided in the 
introduction to the Fourteenth Report of the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee on Education, Cali- 
fornia State Legislature. This report was pub- 
lished in March, 1956. The sayings are familiar 
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Nathan Hale, John Paul Jones, Oliver Hazard 
Perry, James Lawrence, Patrick Henry, and Dan- 
iel Webster quotations. The title of the report 
is Patriotism or Pacifism—Which? and, among 
other things, it has this to say: “Fourteen 1920 
history books contained the six sayings listed 
45 times” whereas “ . . . none of the forty modern 
texts examined mentioned the quotations of John 
Paul Jones and Commodore Perry” and“... 
only one quoted Nathan Hale.” 

In considering these remarkable statistics, one 
is struck immediately by the thought that, if 
fourteen texts quoted the six sayings forty-five 
times, a remarkable amount of repetition occurred 
in the 1920 texts. Perhaps the theory was this: 
If reading and considering such quotations as 
“I have not yet begun to fight” will produce a 
given amount of patriotism, repeating the same 
saying three and a fraction more times will pro- 
duce an even more patriotic frame of mind. Re- 
liable research on cause and effect relationships 
between study of patriotic sayings and overt pa- 
triotic behavior has not yet been achieved, so 
there is no denying that such repetition may be 
highly desirable. 

At any rate, the California Senate committee 
apparently did not look at the California state- 
adopted texts in use in every elementary school 
in the state. Had they done so, committee mem- 
bers would have located every one of the six 
quotations they themselves listed, including those 
of John Paul Jones and Commodore Perry. In 
fact, several of the listed sayings may be located 
in both fifth and eighth grade texts. 


The Indignant Press 


The press was quick to editorialize on the Sen- 
ate committee’s report. On April 2, 1956, the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express elaborated on the 
charges and, quivering with typical Herald-Ex- 
press indignation, asserted that the patriotic say- 
ings should be restored to the textbooks in a 
hurry. The fact that the quotations were already 
there might, to the casual observer, render the 
editorial pointless. But who can overlook the im- 
plications of such misleading reporting? 

It would be less than generous to imply that 
responsible educators go about disseminating 
similar misinformation, or half-truths, or that their 
motivation is anything other than highly profes- 
sional in so doing. The fact is, however, that 
similar statements (and, in some cases, identical 
statements) have been made in apparent serious- 
ness in the pages of such reputable journals as the 

® Patriotism or Pacifism—Which? Fourteenth Report of Senate > 


vestigating Committee on Education. Sacramento, California: 
Committee, 1956. 
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Phi Delta Kappan. In the December, 1956, is- 
sue of this journal, an article entitled “Suffer, 
Little Children,” written by Max Rafferty, repeats 
the argument that the process of transmitting the 
cultural heritage is going to the dogs for various 
reasons, among them “stunted knowledge” of 
teachers and the two more common, garden vari- 
ety reasons: (a) omission of patriotic quotations, 
and (b) belittlement of the heroes of our past. 

Perhaps it is not cricket to pin down sweep- 
ing generalities to mere specifics, but if a writer 
does not arrive at his generalities on the basis 
of a few specifics, how does he arrive at them 
at all? Specifically, Mr. Rafferty chooses his own 
battleground. In discussing omissions, he first 
says that words America “has treasured” are 
“fading” from our textbooks. Then, in the same 
paragraph, he sadly notes that they are gone al- 
together: “Search for these (the three he has 
listed) golden phrases in vain today, in the text- 
books of our schools. . . ” It is repetitious to 
point out that the treasured golden phrases may 
be found in the basic elementary texts in use in 
Rafferty’s own schools. 

Certainly not every quotation will be found in 
every book at every grade level. If, for example, 
we complain about the omission of Webster’s re- 
ply to Hayne in fifth grade texts, we must as- 
sume that the whole issue of states’ rights is a 
suitable topic for exploration at this grade level. 
Would it not be as sensible to complain about the 
omission of square root from fifth grade arithmetic 
texts? The alert fifth grade teacher certainly would 
not rely on any single text in history to meet the 
needs of all her pupils but would employ eighth 
grade texts if necessary. She would also refer to 
a good set of reference materials, including an 
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encyclopedia written on reading levels appropri- 
ate to the topic and prepared on the basis read- 
ability tests.* Moreover, if she feels that an ex- 
tensive study of patriotic quotations is needed, 
large picture histories of famous quotations are 
available and are highly popular.* Teachers know 
this and the chances are that they have learned 
these facts from those “priests of educationism” 
who are “hot-eyed” and have “tell-tale patches 
of saliva gathering in the corners of their thin 
lips . * (and their tongues in their cheeks, 
probably ). 

Mr. Rafferty builds up his theme into a mighty 
crescendo in the final paragraphs. Turning his 
eyes heavenward, he invokes divine aid in routing 
the “diluters of curricula, these emasculators of 
texts, these mutilators of our past.” 

“In the name of Heaven, go. God Himself 
is bored with you,” thunders he. 

Then, with both God and Old Glory safely in 
his corner, he threatens the assorted villians afore- 
mentioned: “These things we can say, and we can 
follow words with deeds.” The deeds are not 
enumerated. 

By this time the more impressionable readers 
may be hitting the sawdust trail and shouting 
“hallelujah” at every second breath. Others, more 
exhausted, may choose not to accept Mr. Raf- 
ferty’s frenzied reproach and wonder if they 
haven't already read all this somewhere else. 
These less mercurial souls will cheerfully return 
to their emasculated texts and continue to dilute 
the curriculum at Mediocrity High School, Ad- 
justmentville, California. 


%The World Book. Chicago: Field Enterprises, Inc., 1957. 
* Lawson, Robert, Watchwords of Liberty: A Pageant of American 
Quotations. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 3. 





The ‘It-Made-Me-W hat-I-Am-You-Must-Be-Like-Me’ 


By JOSEPH B. PATTI 


N nineteenth century prose, Mr. Max Rafferty 

of Needles, California, violently accuses our 

public schools of today of teaching “trivia.” 
Obviously, he is a product of the “it-made-me- 
what-I-am-today-you-must-be-like-me” school, 
the school that loves to wallow in its own rhetoric. 
Therefore, it is not astonishing that Mr. Rafferty 
should write “Suffer, Little Children”; the jolting 
thing is that our official publication should give 
it Space. * Mr. Rafferty’s tirade against education, 





MR. PATTI (Alpha Psi 85) lives at 397 uchen: 
ridge Street, Buffalo 13, New York. 
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coming from a recognized educator, is a gross 
insult to U. S. educators, and particularly to all 
Phi Delta Kappans who are the very spine of the 
system which this superintendent holds up to 
ridicule, without qualification. 

Because he purports to have scrutinized our 
schools (and his), our teachers, our parents, our 
methods, our content, our textbooks, our visual 
aids, field trips, and classroom activities, and has 
found them all a mass of trivia, I suggest that 
he now take time out to scrutinize himself. If 


*Another Rafferty article (on a different topic) will appear in 
the June Kappan.—The Editor 
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he be honest, I believe he will find that he is 
mired in his own Moloch, that his Miles Standish 
is showing, and that frustration is rampant in his 
venom. 

One need examine only the adjectives in this 
article to discover that mutilation and murder, 
blood and thunder are to Mr. Rafferty “the price- 
less treasures of the ages.” He asks not that we 
hand down the treasures of the builders of the 
ages, only of the destroyers. Somehow he over- 
looked Kaiser Wilhelm, Mussolini, and Hitler, 
but, then, they are too close for nostalgic remin- 
iscence. 

“Do not take my word,” says Mr. R., “try your 
pupils,” and, by implication, he dares us to come 
up with anything that would contradict the fire 
and brimstone attack which he lays heavily upon 
these same pupils. If Mr. R. would leave Jean 
Lafitte in the swamps long enough to try these 
pupils himself, he would surely hear some stirring 
stories of real heroes. They would include not 
only the bombastic paranoids, but also the hu- 
manitarians: Father Damian, the Wright broth- 
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ers, Edison and Bell, Fulton, Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, Einstein and Fermi, Goethals and Walter 
Reed and the Microbe Hunters, Fleming and 
Salk, Lindbergh and Wiley Post, Lewis and Clark, 
Schweitzer, Byrd, and scores of others even more 
obvious than some here mentioned. 

If Mr. R. could dissolve the haze that causes 
his mind to reflect the past instead of envisioning 
the future, he might easily be capable of putting 
his forceful vocabulary to effective and construc- 
tive use on behalf of public education in the Unit- 
ed States instead of indulging in this monstrous 
display of egotism. “Suffer, Little Children” may 
be literary, but “literate’—hardly! “Persuasive?” 
Indeed! Convincing? Only to those already irre- 
vocably convinced that the education which mold- 
ed their lives was and is the best. They are the 
one-room rural school worshipers. Boy, that was 
education! 

Take heed, Brother Rafferty; climb out of your 
armor, lay down your shield, and take a real look 
at the present and into the future lest life leave 
you lingering where you deserve. 





Heroics of Hungarian Students 
Elicits Comments on ‘Studentship’ 


Action by students in the Hungary revolts has 
inevitably brought comparisons with actions of 
American college students. President J. W. Maucker 
of Iowa State Teachers College based a February 
commencement address on such a comparison. 

President Maucker contrasted the resoluteness of 
Budapest students in their concern with basic social 
problems, their sense of outrage and their dramatic 
courage in attacking overwhelming odds, with the 
triviality of American students making dormitory 
raids and demanding holidays after athletic victories. 

Discussing “the responsibilities of studentship,” 
Maucker identified praiseworthy characteristics of 
the student as follows: 

1. The continued search for knowledge, especi- 
ally for the grounds of the student’s own beliefs. 

2. Allegiance to abstract principles which have 
application way beyond his personal life and to values 
he considers basic as a result of careful study of 
human experience much wider than his own. 

“Courses and credits have very little to do with 
it; motivation, thoroughness, objectivity, conviction 
are all-important.” 

Maucker asked, “Is our general education suf- 
ficiently meaningful and relevant so that it equips 
us to become effective, life-long students? The evi- 
dence from such follow-up investigations as that 
of Dr. Robert Pace at the University of Minnesota 
in 1941 is not highly flattering. Comparing the ac- 
tivities and attitudes of university graduates with 


those of former students who had not been grad- 
uated, Pace found evidence of a discouraging degree 
of apathy and complacency: ‘In their philosophies, 
their reactions to difficulty, their interests in religion 
and philosophy, and their emotional maturity there 
were no differences between the average graduate 
and non-graduate.’ ” 

Maucker also quoted a more recent publication 
by Phillip E. Jacob, University of Pennsylvania: 
“Only a minority of college students seem to value 
their college education primarily in terms of its in- 
tellectual contribution, or its nurturing of personal 
character and the capacity for responsible human 
relationships. Vocational preparation, and skill and 
experience in social ‘adjustment’ head the rewards 
which students crave from their higher education.” 

Maucker concluded that the goals of the majority 
of American students today are “a job and the abil- 
ity to get along.” All too often graduates of uni- 
versities and colleges in this country are not dis- 
tinguishable from the general population by their 
assumption of the responsibilities of critical citizen- 
ship. 


Conference on ‘Narrowing Gap’ 


Ohio State University has attacked the problem 
of high school-university articulation by calling in 
representatives of some fifty Ohio high schools for 
a workshop session seeking to narrow the gap be- 
tween high-school preparation and college-level work. 
Discussions center on high-school preparation in ma- 
thematics and English. 
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Changes in Soviet Education 


Russia Revisited 


Russian education is moving fast in many directions. By 
1960 there will be a minimum of ten years’ schooling for 
all. There are interesting experiments with boarding schools; 
teacher education is improving; foreign language is being 
taught in kindergarten. But the Russians don’t yet recognize 
individual difference in children. 


By SIR RONALD GOULD 


Union of the Educational Workers of the 

U.S.S.R., I made my first visit to Moscow 
and Leningrad. Last month I visited those cities 
again, and in addition visited Tashkent in Uz- 
bekistan. 

After two brief visits I cannot claim to be 
an expert in Russian education. Even though I 
am confident about what I saw and heard, it would 
be unwise to attempt an objective analysis of so 
vast and intricate a subject, and more unwise 
still to dogmatize upon it. However, the editor 
thought readers of The Schoolmaster would like 
to read some of my impressions, and others 
have expressed a similar view. I am therefore 
meeting these requests by describing some of the 
changes I noticed on my second visit. 

In Moscow, Leningrad, and Tashkent, I visited 
schools of all kinds and talked to all sorts of 
teachers. As a result, I cannot but conclude that 
the obvious material progress made in building 
roads and houses is matched by the less obvious 
but still substantial progress made in education, 
which in the long run is at least as important. 

In 1951, when I last visited the Soviet Union, 
the educational pattern was fairly clear. Every 
child had to attend school from the age of 7 
until he had completed a seven-year course. For 
children under the age of 7, nursery schools and 
kindergartens were available but attendance was 
voluntary. 

At the age of 14, a child could leave school. 
Or, if he wished, he could continue his education 
for another three years in a ten-years’ school, 
which enabled him, if he could obtain a place, to 
| enter a university or some higher educational 
institute which led to a more responsible position 


[i April, 1951, at the invitation of the Trade 
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in industry, or to teaching children above the 
age of 11. Or he could proceed to a professional 
school for a course of study lasting from six 
months to two years, after which he could 
enter one of the lower grade industrial occupa- 
tions. Or he could go to a secondary technical 
school for a four-year course, after which he 
could take a more responsible position in in- 
dustry, or become a primary school teacher. 

This pattern is now being modified. By 1960 
it is the intention of the Ministry of Education 
of the U.S.S.R. to establish a minimum period of 
ten years’ schooling for all. The number complet- 
ing the ten-year course has already greatly in- 
creased, particularly in towns, but whilst this has 
not affected pre-school education at nursery and 
kindergarten schools, it has affected the profes- 
sional and the secondary technical schools. Some 
children at the age of 14 are still transferred 
to these schools. But some technical schools are 
taking children aged 17, who have completed 
the ten-year school course, and are giving them 
a two- or three-year course. When, however, 
every child has to complete a ten-year course, 
other changes in this and other types of school 
will follow. 

From all this it will be seen that while sub- 
stantial progress has been made, no clear pattern 
has emerged. The old pattern in some places is 
still there; parts of the new pattern can be seen 
here and there, but its complete shape is not 
clearly defined. Yet it should be added that in 
this transitional period there is plenty of evidence 
of drive, enthusiasm, and determination. 

What is perhaps a little confusing to a visitor 
is the way in which they press on with new de- 
velopments before others are fully established. 
Hence old, transitional, and new arrangements, 
the bad, the not-so-good, and the good, stand side 
by side. For example, while there is a determined 
effort to increase the length of the school life for 
large numbers of children, many schools continue 
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to use a double-shift system. That is but one 
illustration of the difficulty of providing a cle r 
and precise picture of the way education is nu. 
organized. Yet I am perfectly clear about this— 
an intense belief in a longer school life and sub- 
stantial progress towards it has been and will 
be made. 

Five years ago I expressed the opinion that 
the Soviet system of training primary school teach- 
ers was unsatisfactory and inadequate. At the 
age of 14 a child was transferred to a secondary 
technical school, trained for four years, and then 
became a qualified primary teacher at the age 
of 18. 

I thought the education of teachers for the 
older children more satisfactory, for this was 
undertaken in the pedagogical institutes or the 
universities, where the four-year course began 
when children left the secondary schools at the 
age of 17. Thus these teachers were not qualified 
until they reached the age of 21. 

Two improvements have now been made. Sec- 
ondary technical schools for teacher training have 
become integrated with the pedagogical institutes, 
thus eliminating an unfortunate dichotomy in 
teacher training. And now primary school teachers 
will receive a three-year course after they leave 
the ten-year school at the age of 17. This system 


is not yet fully in operation and where it is, it 
overlaps the old. But I have no doubt that a mini- 
mum training course of three years taken after 
the age of 17 will be fully established in the 
U.S.S.R. by the end of this decade. This, I think, 
spells real progress. 


Institutes to Improve Teaching 


I cannot resist mentioning one unusual and 
somewhat surprising teacher training institution, 
namely the Special Institutes to Improve Stand- 
ards. In Leningrad, 1,000 serving teachers, all 
with five or more years of teaching experience, 
are attending the institute for one day a week for 
a year to study teaching method. Similar courses 
are run in all the other big cities. In country dis- 
tricts, where part-time work of this kind would 
prove difficult, teachers are sent to these special 
institutes for one to three months full-time study, 
the length of the course being determined by the 
institute. A teacher has to take one or the other 
of these courses every five years. I was assured, 
however, that good teachers could safely refuse 
to attend, but those who were not so good and 
refused would run the risk of dismissal. It will 
be interesting to see whether the work of these 
institutes is varied when no teachers qualify 
before the age of 20. 
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Since 1951 I noted there have been at least 
three educational developments of some sig- 
nificance. 

An experiment has been conducted in the 
teaching of the rudiments of a foreign language 
to children aged four, five, and six in kindergarten 
schools. This has been tried only in some schools, 
but I had an opportunity of examining exactly 
what had happened in one school where English 
was taught. 


High Standards for Tots 


I was greatly impressed by the standards 
achieved. The children were taught largely 
through conversation, there being no mention 
of grammar. Children of five and six recited 
and sang nursery rhymes, counted up to 20 and 
carried out simple instructions given in English. 
Such an experiment producing such outstanding 
results deserves close examination elsewhere. 

The second development is in boarding edu- 
cation. It is only a few months since Mr. Krush- 
chev announced the policy of establishing board- 
ing schools, and already some hundreds are in 
full working order. We were given many impres- 
sive statistics on how this type of education had 
been developed, but the numbers seldom agreed. 
From what I saw this is not surprising, for the 
schools are being established at an astonishing 
rate, and I doubt whether any statistics can be 
completely up-to-date and reliable. 

Various reasons were advanced for the estab- 
lishment of such schools. It was said that orphans 
need boarding school education. So do children 
whose parents are both at work in industry (in- 
cidentally a much more common practice in the 
U.S.S.R. than here). Further, the establishment 
of the ten-years school for all will necessitate the 
use of boarding schools in country districts. It 
was also believed that the behavior problem 
among adolescents, which exists in the U.S.S.R. 
as it does here, can be solved, at least in part, 
by longer periods spent in school. The argument 
could be summed up in a sentence which came 
from the president of the Teachers’ Union: “For 
various reasons it is necessary to increase the in- 
fluence of the school on the lives of children,” 
he said, “and boarding schools are means to that 
end.” 

Not unexpectedly, however, the question has 
been raised in an acute form as to how far 
parents are responsible for the education of chil- 
dren. Some seem to think that children should 
return to their homes every night by 8 p.m. 
Schools providing education daily until 8 p.m. 
would not be described as boarding schools here, 
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but they are in the U.S.S.R. Indeed, a number of 
such “boarding” schools have aready been estab- 
lished. Others think schools should allow children 
to go home at the week-end. Others prefer the end 
of term. There is in fact no settled policy on this 
question. Everywhere I found considerable argu- 
ment as to the right answer. 

These facts, however, were clearly established: 
There is a considerable demand for boarding 
school education of all types. Boarding education 
is not being forced on children against the wishes 
of the parents. Most children pay no fees, and in 
any case the fees charged are small. Staffing ratios 
are high. Most boarding schools are housed in 
old schools adapted for the new purpose, so that 
some of the facilities are rather inadequate. I 
noticed in particular the inadequacy of bedroom 
accommodation, and the somewhat unsatisfactory 
washing and sanitary arrangements. Further, it 
is quite clear that there is some apprehension as 
to the cost of these schools in manpower, in re- 
sources, and in cash, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that a policy of 100 per cent boarding schools 
will ultimately be adopted. 

The third educational development is the es- 
tablishment in the ten-year schools of what has 
been described here as “polytechnical education.” 
To an Englishman this would appear to mean 
the establishment of many types of vocational 
education in secondary schools. In fact it means 
nothing of the sort. 
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Polytechnical Is Not Vocational 


Polytechnical education is not vocational edu- 
cation. It means that children must be given a 
scientifically-based education. They must know 
how the laws of nature are applied in modern 
techniques. Or to put it quite simply, the children 
must be given not only theoretical but practical 
knowledge of the world in which they live. 

A high official in the Academy of Pedagogical 
Science illustrated the point in this way. Physics 
is often taught theoretically, and in such a way 
that pupils do not know why trams use only one 
overhead wire and trolley buses require two. 
In teaching physics, - therefore, he concluded, 
there should be a constant reference to practical 
affairs. 

Thus, though polytechnical education has 
sometimes been publicized as a somewhat revolu- 
tionary idea, to an Englishman there is nothing 
revolutionary at all about it. Such an idea has 
been common currency in this country for many 
years. Indeed, in an exhibition I saw showing 
how polytechnical education could be developed 
in school, I did not see a single educational de- 
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vice I have not seen many times in English 
schools. 

I cannot conclude without adding one point of 
considerable educational interest. On one matter 
there appears to be no meeting of minds between 
those of the Russian teachers and our own. We 
assume that children develop at different rates, 
and at any given age some children are capable 
of doing much more than others. The Russians 
firmly believe that all children at a given age 
should achieve a certain standard, and at the age 
of 17 all should be subjected to the same leaving 
test. Such a conflict in assumptions led to endless 
arguments. I cannot help wondering whether they 
will hold the same view in a few years’ time when 
all children remain at school until the age of 17, 
and whether they will then take the same view as 
they do now, that intelligence tests have no 
value whatsoever. 





New Voyage of Beagle 


During the next few months, some _ twenty 
scientists will be selected by the Darwin Anniversary 
Committee to retrace the famous naturalist’s round- 
the-world trip which helped him formulate his theory 
of evolution. The expedition will be made in 1958, 
just a hundred years after Darwin’s presentation of 
a paper outlining the theory to the Linnaean Society 
in London. 

Darwin actually made his trip between 1831 and 
1836, sailing as official naturalist on the British ship 
Beagle. During his voyage he visited islands in the 
Atlantic, the coast of South America and adjacent 
islands, and various islands of the Western Pacific. 

The 1958 expedition will cover the same areas, 
using a sailing ship with auxiliary engines. Plans 
for the trip are being drawn up by the Darwin Com- 
mittee, which is headed by Dr. Julian S. Huxley, 
biologist and first director general of UNESCO, and 
Lady Nora Barlow, a descendant of Darwin. Men 
and women taking part will compare ecologic con- 
ditions today with those of 125 years ago, and will 
seek to determine if any species of flora and fauna 
are in danger of becoming extinct. 


Seniors Take Assistantships 


Williams College in western Massachusetts is 
using twenty-one seniors in the instruction of more 
than 200 freshmen and sophomores this year, 
nearly one-fifth of the undergraduate enrollment. The 
experiment is supported by the Ford Foundation 
as offering a potential dike against the coming 
tide of collegians now racing through the high 
schools. The Williams experiment is considered of 
particular interest to the small rural college, nar- 
rowly equipped for advanced study and unable to 
hold young instructors on assistantships. 





Psychoanalysis and the Public Schools 


The one-hundredth anniversary of Freud’s birth has 
stimulated re-examination of the significance of Freudian 
theory. Whether we realize it or not, Freud has had a pro- 
found influence on U. S. education—and might profitably 
have more, according to this article. 


By CHARLES RAEBECK 


NE hundred years ago a child was born in 
Moravia. Since his birth the thoughts, ac- 
tions, and values of Western civilization 
have been so strongly affected by his ideas that 
he has become a figure of revolutionary sig- 
nificance and influence. The child was Sigmund 
Freud, and his psychoanalytic concepts are woven 
into the very fabric of American thought and phi- 
losophy. Especially is this true in the field of 
education with its very special concern for hu- 
man growth and personality development. 
Public education has long been in the per- 
plexing position of relating its methods to ac- 
ceptable educational goals in a changing world. 
To do this satisfactorily, agreement has to be 
reached as to what is important and relatively 
permanent about the nature of man. Unless edu- 
cational goals are understood as a profound re- 
flection of human needs, they lose significance 
and can easily sink to the level of propaganda. 
Teaching methods as the means to the ends of 
education must not only be consistent with the 
goals of our public school systems but with the 
psychological needs of the child as well. If teach- 
ing methods are not intimately related to the 
nature of the student, our educationa! goals, like 
antique pieces which have a vague emotional 
appeal, will be of little functional value to the 
growth of society and the individual. 
Disagreement over the essential characteristics 
of man has been and still is sharp and continuous. 
It is hoped that by evaluating some of the recog- 
nized insights of Freud more profound yet com- 
mon agreement will be reached regarding the 
nature of the individual and the appropriateness 
of the existing goals and methods of education. 


MR. RAEBECK is editor of Educational Quest, new 
Memphis State College School of Education journal 
in which this article is to appear as the first of a 
series of three dealing with contributions and dan- 
gers of psychoanalytic thought to U. S. education. 


Perhaps one of Freud’s most important con- 
tributions to modern thought was his insight 
into the origin, nature, and functioning of the 
“irrationality” or unreasonableness of man. That 
is, he revealed in rather definite terms some of 
the causes for hate, aggression, and prejudice 
and their relation to the intolerable feelings of 
guilt, inferiority, and fear that so many children 
and adults carry with them. He indicated man’s 
need to repress or literally ignore these feelings 
when they made him too uncomfortable. Thus 
there exists in man an unconscious bottled up 
energy that can represent a source of destruction 
and hate as well as creative inspiration. Freud’s 
point was that these unconscious feelings can en- 
slave the individual in that they can block his 
very potential to achieve and, if too serious, can 
cause a variety of neurotic behavior or prolonged 
mental and physical illness. 

There are some important implications here for 
public education and for the teacher. In the first 
place, it becomes clear that the child must be 
helped to recognize and contend with the negative 
feelings of hate, rage, and fear that frustration 
produces. Secondly, it becomes incumbent upon 
the teacher to set up comfortable living situa- 
tions of interest and challenge and to avoid 
those situations which produce fear, frustration, 
guilt, and anxiety within the child. Thirdly, school 
activities should emerge largely as the result of 
patient planning and mutual understanding. Rea- 
son suggests that when school performance is 
produced through threats to social position, fear 
of failure, fear of punishment and loss of love, 
frustration is great and strong negative feelings 
are created. Such feelings are usually repressed 
and the child can leave school with emotional 
blocks that actually reduce physical, emotional, 
and intellectual sensitivity. A reservoir of un- 
conscious aggression may be created which, at 
the very least, increases the individual’s fear 
and uncertainty of himself and others. 

In short, when the child is unable to meet the 
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demands of society without developing and re- 
pressing strong negative feelings, the teacher is 
in a unique position to: (1) help the child to 
understand the normalcy of his feelings; (2) en- 
courage the child to understand the nature of 
his frustrations; (3) aid him in reducing the un- 
conscious pressure of negative feelings through 
individually creative outlets. 


Important though Unmeasurable 


Another major contribution of Freud was his 
re-emphasis of the dynamic, emotional, and un- 
measurable qualities of man as against the grow- 
ing scientific tendency to ignore the elements 
of man’s nature that are unmeasurable. Man’s 
emotions and feelings are not unworthy of men- 
tion because they are “unscientific.” As a matter 
of fact, the scientist is finally faced with the as- 
sumption that his own “objectivity” may have 
many emotional undercurrents. The behaviorists, 
the testers, the Pavlovians and human engineers, 
must either ignore Freud or recognize that what 
they are dealing with represents only a small 
aspect of a very rich, complex, and highly in- 
dividualized organism. One of the implications 
of psychoanalytic theory is that what is important 
or vital in man cannot be measured in any spe- 
cifically quantitative way and that the real source 
of human understanding is not through statistical 
comparisons but through an analysis of past ex- 
periences and their attendant hopes, fears, anxi- 
eties, and aspirations. 

The formal concepts of learning through con- 
ditioning, stimulus-response, and testing for 
standardized achievement are open to serious 
question in light of the complexity and individual 
uniqueness of each human organism. The impli- 
cation is that if learning is anything it is not a 
process of drill but a phenomenon intimately re- 
lated to the dynamic and complete intellectual, 
physical, and emotional life of each individual. 
As Pearson points out, learning ability is affected 
by many things, such as unpleasant associations 
with the learning process, emotional reactions 
(feelings of shame, guilt, embarrassment, horror, 
or fear), “engrossment in instinctual desires and 
the focusing of attention on daydreams,” and in- 
volvement of the learning process itself in a 
neurotic or emotional conflict. 

As can be seen, Freud has reinforced the 
concept of individual differences—which implies, 
therefore, for public education that: 

|. The emotional security of the individual 
is of critical importance even though it cannot 
be measured specifically. 


2. Grades and statistical comparisons gener- 
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ally may be relatively unimportant and may ac- 
tually provide an erroneous concept of behavior 
and personality. 

3. A large amount of human potential may 
have been kept from developing by categorizing 
students (through grades and promotions) on 
the basis of rather insignificant evidence. 

This paper will conclude with an analysis of 
Freud’s contribution to the idea of scientific 
thinking. Because much of his training was in 
medical science, Freud was schooled in scientific 
methodology as applied to measurable (tangible) 
phenomena. Of interest is that this man with his 
intensive background of research and experiment 
with specific parts of the nerves, brain, drugs, 
etc., should eventually find himself just as in- 
tensively analyzing and evaluating the intangible 
aspects of the human animal. Not only do human 
emotions refuse to lend themselves to specific 
measurement, but they rarely if ever appear again 
in an identical manner. Aside from this, the im- 
possibility of relating brain and nerve impulse to 
wish, fear, anxiety, and unconscious conflict in a 
way that can be duplicated, predicted, and meas- 
ured is all too obvious. When this idea is coupled 
with the concept that every individual and every 
situation involving a person is unique and com- 
plex, scientific methodology and thought take 
on new dimensions. For example, Freudians gen- 
erally agree that a fear or phobia can at times 
be a human device utilized to reduce anxieties 
not necessarily related to the phobic object. 
Such an understanding, like a scientific law or 
theorem, provides a basis for analyzing certain 
kinds of human hehavior. However, quite un- 
like the scientific formulae, the behavior is never 
identical or specifically predictable in successive 
cases. The general law applies, but with analysis 
of humans the elements which prove the law are 
different in each case. 


A Given Act—a Variety of Causes 


Psychoanalytic thinking has also broadened our 
concept of cause and effect relationships. A 
given human act or personality trait can be the 
result of a variety of causes and in successive 


cases different causes can achieve dominance. 
The fact that some children (or adults) are pro- 
ficient in reading or mathematics in no way in- 
dicates the many complex and varied causes for 
each performance level. 

Finally, Freud’s use of the psychoanalytic 
technique has re-emphasized the concept of 
empathy as a fundamental approach to human 
understanding and the fostering of emotional 
security. That is, valid insights can be conceived 
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about human personality by trying to “feel” what 
is said. Theodor Reik, in Listening with the 
Third Ear, explains the excellent perceptions 
that resulted from an intuitive, subconscious 
identification with his patients. Karl Stern sug- 
gests that “it is a fact that all great psycho- 
analytic discoveries were first of all felt from 
within.” To be emotionally “in tune” with an- 
other is quite scientific if psychoanalysis is to be 
included in the world of scientific thought. 

Science and its almost exclusive concern with 
the material world has been dramatically chal- 
lenged to reconsider the intangible qualities of 
man and the validity of intelligent empathy and 
intuition as appropriate methods for the study 
of human personality. Herein lie serious implica- 
tions for the school: 

1. Teacher training should probably include 
not only the explanations of the objective world 
but the development of the intuitive feeling and 
emotional world of each student. Cultural self- 
expression (art, music, dance, etc.) and the 
development of warm human relations would 
seem basic. 

2. Many existing administrative techniques of 
grading, grouping, and promotion may be in 
conflict with specific emotional needs of each in- 
dividual. 

3. The curriculum may have become too 
scientific and materialistic in terms of the creative 
and expressive needs underlying the emotional 
and “feeling” nature of the individual. 

4. It would seem that judging personality in 
the overly simplified terms of “dumb,” “smart,” 
“inhibited,” “aggressive,” “happy,” “unhappy,” 
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etc., is greatly misleading and inappropriate in 
terms of the vast complexity of each child and 
the many causes preceding each behavioral event, 

5. Scientific absolutes best serve the material 
world, not the human world. 

6. Warm human relations between students 
and teachers may be a more important goal than 
the reaching of specific levels of academic achieve- 
ment in specific areas at specific ages. 

We have reviewed some of the characteristics 
of psychoanalytic thinking as contributed to West- 
ern civilization by Dr. Sigmund Freud. His gen- 
eral concepts have been widely accepted and as 
such have strong implications. As can be seen, 
Freud has indicated that man is not like the ma- 
chines he has created and that, more than any- 
thing else, he is a warm, emotional creature with 
intense needs for love and security. We can 
only conclude that the less mechanical and the 
more sensitive and creative his environment 
the better. 
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Enrollments Up, But So Is Quality 


Quality as well as quantity of students at Ohio 
state universities has been rising in recent years. 
This is the somewhat surprising discovery of a com- 
mittee of officials from state-supported colleges and 
universities studying admission policy, probation, and 
retention of students with a view to setting up uni- 
form practices. 

“Many persons have become concerned that [the] 
relatively large increases in college enrollments may 
in some way impair the quality of education,” the 
committee observes. But statistics on entering fresh- 
men show there is a greater share of top-ranking 
students and a smaller percentage of low-ranking 
students in 1956 than in 1952, although the total 
enrollment rose more than one-third between these 
years. 

The committee concluded that the inevitable con- 
tinued increases in enrollment do not necessarily 
mean a larger proportion or even a larger number 


of poorly qualified students. No consideration should 
be given at this time to the possibility of revising 
the existing statute on admission to the state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education, the commit- 
tee determined. 

Nevertheless, the committee has recommended 
strengthening present admission practices under the 
existing law by providing for an improved program 
of pre-college testing and counseling of students with 
scholastic inadequacies. 


Definitely Rings the Bell 

Alert superintendents are finding The School Bell, 
new NEA digest of significant articles on education, 
an excellent means of informing their patrons of 
the best things that are going on in the schools. 
The 16-page, pocket-size monthly digests significant 
articles on education which appear in lay magazines. 
It is published by the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association and the NEA’s Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. 





Teach 


The Religious Philosophy of William James 


James scholars stoutly maintain that he “left the door 
open” to a conventional belief in God, but they fail to clarify 
the nature of his belief. Here is an attempt to do so. 


By KARL OSCAR BUDMEN 


S one examines the religious philosophy of 
William James, he cannot help but be im- 
pressed and intrigued by it. It is so ex- 

pressive and revealing of the man who wrote it. 
James’ basic honesty and his inner conflict domi- 
nate his thoughts as they developed in his life- 
time of religious thinking; for, indeed, his re- 
ligious philosophy evolved through the span of his 
life and became the capstone of all his philosophy. 

James was a pragmatist, and, as such, could 
not be expected to look upon religion in the ortho- 
dox manner of thinking. For him, institutionalized 
religion represented closed systems which his 
pragmatic philosophy led him to reject. He 
recognized, however, the important influence of 
religion and religious experience in the history 
and the day-to-day life of mankind, and this in- 
fluence and his understanding of its consequences 
he could not pragmatically reject. Religion got 
results, produced real effects—that was enough 
to make it worthy of consideration. The “truth 
of God” was just another “truth” and had to run 
the gauntlet of consequence; and since it has its 
“cash-value,” it remained a “truth.” If by belief 
one could be on the “winning side,” then belief 
it ought to be. In plain terms, religion, faith, God, 
etc., were for James utilitarian concepts. This 
much, at surface glance, shows consistency with 
his basic philosophy of pragmatism. 

But surface glance alone is not enough if one 
is truly to understand and appreciate James’ re- 
ligious philosophy. James was a pragmatist, like 
Dewey, but his religious philosophy is very dif- 
ferent. Running through his religious writing 
from its earliest beginnings to its closing lines 
is the acknowledgment of the possibility that the 
traditional manner of religious thinking may be 
as true as the monists and absolutists claim it to 
be. An ever-recurring admission of belief, based 
on the will to believe—we may even say on 
the desire to believe, the need to believe—dif- 
ferentiates him from the pragmatists of the Dewey 
school. Certainly, James could appreciate the 
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scientific method, but when necessary he could 
and did lay it aside in favor of a faith which had 
no scientific basis. Why did James find it neces- 
sary to “justify” religious belief? Why did he find 
faith through his will to believe? Why did he 
tie religion to moralism? 

The answer to these questions is a simple one: 
James needed belief; he needed a faith he could 
“get aboard of” and by which he could “save 
himself.” James did not mean salvation in the 
usual sense of a belief in an after-life; he meant 
the salvation of sanity and well-being in this life. 
Chronically ill and hypochondriac, he sought a 
belief, willed himself to believe, and then set 
about to justify that belief. It was quite natural 
that he should turn to his philosophy of prag- 
matism for that justification. 

If a philosophy is worth having, it is worth 
living by; and no one believed that more faith- 
fully than William James. Through the pragmatic 
yardstick of consequence and effects, James ap- 
proached religion and the concept of God. Be- 
yond these he explored the religious experiences 
of others who had taken the more traditional and 
orthodox approach. What he found convinced 
him that human conduct could be altered through 
faith. The “mystical germ” which he professed 
to share with mankind was the need to find 
a quieting force to calm his inner conflict. Al- 
though he might envy those who had found that 
force and had seen that vision in rationalistic 
and absolutist terms, his own philosophic wan- 
dering denied him these paths. Arduously and 
painstakingly, he blazed his own trail. 

The result of James’ religious search was his 
acceptance of the doctrine of pluralism. If God 
could be one, then God could be many; if the 
world could be a universe, it could be a multi- 
verse; if truth could be infinite, it could be finite; 
if human immortality could be justified by faith, 
it could be justified by reason. The very concept 
of “could be” fed James’ need to believe. He 
arrived at his beliefs honestly and with a con- 
stancy to his own philosophy. 

It has been said of James that he “left the 
door open” to religious faith and that he never 
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fully closed it, as did later pragmatists. This is a 
mistaken notion because it infers that the “open 
door” led to a conventional type of religious 
faith commonly described as the Judaic-Christian 
concept. James did not and admitted that he 
could not pass through such a door. His very 
approach confirms this: 

1. He rejected the concept of single absolute 
or God. This concept is the very foundation of the 
Judaic-Christian tradition. 

2. He rejected the concept of a personal God 
who is concerned with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. This concept is basic to the Judaic-Chris- 
tian tradition. 

3. He sought to justify religious faith through 
reason. The Judaic-Christian concept of religion 
needs no justification; it is an act of faith, not 
reason. 

4. He rejected the concept of eternal absolutes. 
The Judaic-Christian concept is predicated on 
eternal verities. 

5. He rejected the concept of an infinite world 
and an infinite God. The Judaic-Christian concept 
accepts as a tenet the infinity of the world and 
of God. 

6. James rejected closed systems founded on 
dogma. The Judaic-Christian concept is a dog- 
matic one. 

Having rejected the basic beliefs of traditional 
religious faith, James placed himself outside of 
the Judaic-Christian tradition. Measured by its 
terms, James could be classified as a utilitarian 
moralist but not as a believer. 

What are the implications of a philosophy of 
religion such as James held? At best, it provides 
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an antiseptic rather than a healing balm. At 
worst, it degenerates into a mere excuse for faith, 
It is a pallid, lukewarm kind of philosophy in- 
capable of bringing noble life or sustaining peace 
of mind. It will provide no strength; it will pro- 
duce no martyrs. 

If truth is relative to experience and if what 
works is best, what becomes of a faith so loosely 
anchored? A Martin Luther would have recanted 
and there would have been no Reformation; the 
Spanish Jews burned at the stake during the In- 
quisition would have saved themselves with a 
“Hail Mary” instead of the “Shema Yisroel”; a 
repentant Christ would have denied His mission 
and there would have been no Christianity. 

William James was neither a moral nor a 
religious coward. He lived his philosophy and 
exemplified by his open-mindedness his respect 
for those who lived theirs. Fortunately, he ex- 
hibited what was best in his concept of religious 
faith. If there were consequences to be borne, he 
bore them. If there was a price to be paid, he 
paid it. He never did achieve the complete reso- 
lution of his inner struggle, and he lived his life 
without that peace which others of a more ortho- 
dox bent have found. No one was more aware of 
this than he; and yet he held on. 

The last word which must be said of the re- 
ligious philosophy of William James as he ex- 
pounded it and lived it is this: one may disagree, 
one may reject, one may criticize implications; but 
never can the sincerity and honesty of its protag- 
onist be questioned. He asked only that the 
world lend him its mind. If he failed in his mis- 
sion to justify faith to the world, it is only be 
cause he did not ask for its heart. 








Conformity, Mediocrity, and the Future 


In taking “A Bold Look at the Not Too Distant 
Future,” many of the speakers at the March Con- 
ference on Higher Education in Chicago showed 
serious concern over the current national pattern of 
conformity. Some quotes: 

“Today’s great virtue seems to be conformity, and 
security appears to be the special goal of the young 
. . . [but] teaching people to think is never dan- 
gerous.”"—Geneva Drinkwater, Rollins College 


“We have changed from being a society that owns 
things to a society that belongs to things. Men worry 
less about getting on than about getting in. [In most 
fields of business] decisions are group decisions. 
Thinking is group thinking. . A bored, half- 


educated proletariat, seeking escape from its sense 
of futility, can fill not only our roadways with 
corpses but our airways with drivel.”—August Heck- 
scher, director, Twentieth Century Fund 

[It is ironic that at a time when we have more 





control over our physical environment than ever 
before], we are also making greater efforts to have 
more control over the individual. . . . [We are in] 
a period of stress for equality, and we are getting 
mediocrity—or worse.”—Robert J. Blakely, vice- 
president, Fund for Adult Education 


The High Quality of Soviet Education 


“We have increasing testimony on the high quality 
of the Soviet education system. Some people be- 
lieved rigidities in curriculum and teaching would 
not produce an imaginative and original scientist 
We know now that extra-curricular programs for 
Soviet youth are not haphazard but are built in 
to enormously expand and enrich the educational 
structure. Motivation, observation, experimentation, 
opportunities for association with advanced scholars 
—these are provided in abundance for those with 
talent and aptitude.”—Robert L. Clark, executive sec 
retary, National Committee for the Developmen! 
of Scientists and Engineers. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 





Differences Among the States 
pm The Research Division of the NEA recently re- 
leased the following educational rankings of the 
states. The complete report (21 pages) is titled 
Educational Differences Among the States. 

Utah: First in grade achievement of adult popu- 
lation. 

Jowa: First in per cent of adults with five or more 
years Of schooling. 
' California: First in college graduates. 

Minnesota: First in per cent passing armed serv- 
ices mental test. 

New York: First in teachers’ salaries. 

South Carolina: First in number of school chil- 
dren per 1,000 population. 

Illinois: First in length of school term. 

Wisconsin: First in public school holding power. 

Idaho: First in per cent of citizens voting in 1956. 


Imperative and Impossible 

> Merit rating proposals, and arguments against 
merit rating, attracted more attention than other 
controversial topics discussed at superintendents’ 
and principals’ conventions in Atlantic City and 
Washington in February. If any summary can be 
made at all of these discussions, it would be that 
merit rating is both imperative and impossible. 


What Happens to the Seniors? 


> Within a few months of graduation, this is what 
had happened to the 20,579 members of the 1955 
graduating classes of 613 public and private Kansas 
high schools: 

Entered college, 40.4% 

Entered full-time employment, 26.2 

Married (girls), 7% 

Entered military service (boys), 5.7% 

Entered business or trade school, 3.4% 

Entered nurse’s training, 2.6% 

Miscellaneous, 5.2% 

Unknown, 5.8% 

Not reported, 3.7% 

Of the 930 valedictorians and salutatorians, 61.4% 
entered colleges or universities. Of the 284 for whom 
reasons for not attending college were given, 32.4% 
did not do so because of marriage; 17.6%, lack of 
financial backing; and 12.7%, no desire to continue 
education. 

The complete study from which these figures are 
taken was made by Alex A. Daughtry. It is available 
from the Graduate Division, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 


Homework and Public Relations 


& Homework assignments are one of the chief 
means which parents use to form opinions about 
teachers and the school program, according to 
Trends, the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation newsletter. 

Greater care exercised by teachers in planning 
homework assignments, including tips for parents 
on how to help, can do much to upgrade parent 
PR. Parents want most to know about the teachers 
of their youngsters. Parents realize that teachers 
spend as much time with the children as do the 
parents. 

Next area holding greatest parent interest is sub- 
ject matter and how it’s taught. 

These conclusions result from more than 900 two- 
hour interviews with parents in 28 states, conducted 
by Irving Stout, Arizona State College, Tempe, and 
Grace Langdon, Tufts College, to learn what kinds 
of information parents most want from schools. 


Outside the Rules of the Game 


& President Charles L. Anspach, Central Michigan 
College, discussing objections to Central's experi- 
mentation with teacher aides: 

. any experiment meets objections from those 
who are suffering from, as Mr. Chase of Chicago 
calls it, ‘hardening of educational concepts.’ There 
are those who, as Dean Martin says, tame an idea 
and then use the idea to fight off all other ideas. . . 

“In the light of the critical situation which pre- 
vails in the shortage of teachers and inadequate fa- 
cilities, and believing that professional growth must 
come through demonstration and experimentation 
outside the known rules of the game, our stucly 
is concerned with preserving the competencies of 
teachers, the recruiting of teachers, and the use of 
materials as aids to the improvement of instruction. 

Final conclusions cannot be given until the 
program has been carefully evaluated. . . . Such an 
evaluation is now under way.” 


Technicians Vs. Engineers 


& From 50 to 75 per cent of the work being done 
in engineering departments of manufacturing plants 
can be done as well, if not better, by engineering 
technicians who graduate from two-year technical 
colleges, rather than from four-year universities. 

T. Keith Glennan, President, Case Institute 
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New MeGuffey Series 

& In “McGuffey Vs. the Moderns in Character 
Training,” a November, 1956, Kappan article, we 
noted that “the last edition of the McGuffey readers 
was printed in 1920.” There is now, however, the 
Modern McGuffey Readers, or Golden Rule Series, 
edited by Dr. Ullin Leavell, head of the University of 
Virginia Reading Clinic. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade readers were completed and published on Jan- 
uary | of last year. Units for grades one, two, and 
three are now in process. Dr. Leavell seeks “to re- 
capture the moral elements so conspicuous in Mr. 
McGuffey’s treatment of reading,” according to 
Henry H. Hill, writing on “Modern Textbooks and 
Mass Education” in the February Peabody Reflector. 





Pull, Push—What’s Wrong? 
B “We spend the first ten years of our association 
with children trying to hold them back and the 
second decade trying to push them forward. Then 
we wonder what’s wrong,” says Dr. Harold Ander- 
son, psychologist at Michigan State University. 
Personality growth is a matter of being free to 
be inventive, Anderson says, but we have frightened 
creativity out of most children by the time they 
get to school. He believes part of the trouble lies 
with psychologists themselves. They may be “so 
preoccupied with their negative studies of frustration, 
aggression, defense, disintegration, and disease, that 
they have overlooked the opportunities for scientific 
prediction from studies of postive, constructive, cre- 
ative, harmonious, and responsible growth behavior.” 


Who’s Dissatisfied? 

® Elementary teachers are generally more dissatis- 
fied than high school teachers, women teachers are 
more dissatisfied than men teachers. and married 
teachers are more dissatisfied than single teachers, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lester Roth of Fresno State College. 
Dr. Roth emphasizes that salary received is not 
necessarily the greatest single factor in causing teach- 
er dissatisfaction. To avoid dissatisfaction, reduce 
teaching load. permit teachers to participate more 
in school decisions. and reduce anxieties between 
principal and teacher—From Delta News, Delta 
Field Newsletter 


Those Outdated Textbooks 

B® “No one has had the courage to delete outdated 
information in high-school science textbooks,” Dr. 
Nathan S. Washton of Queens College says. The 
books have increased in size from 200 to about 1,000 
pages. The amount of hours devoted to the teach- 
ing of science courses seventy-five years ago is the 
same today. But a vast body of scientific knowledge 
has accumulated during the past seventy-five years. 
“Either we revise our courses of study or we may 
have to require a doctor’s degree for high-school 
science teachers,” concluded Washton, speaking be- 
fore the Michigan Science Teachers Association re- 
cently 
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How the Other Half (of the World) Lives 


& In recognition of the growing importance of Asia 
(which now receives the bulk of U. S. foreign 
aid) and the implications of this development for 
the United States, a number of American univer- 
sities are offering scholarships for the study of Asia 
to social studies teachers, administrators, and cur- 
riculum coordinators during the coming summer, 
The Japan Society and the Asia Foundation, co- 
donors of the scholarships, have recently released a 
partial list of the participating schools and _ the 
courses offered. 

The scholarships cover tuition and, in some cases, 
full or partial maintenance. Interested persons may 
obtain further information by contacting Brooklyn 
College, New York; University of California; Duke 
University; University of Florida; University of 
Kansas; University of Michigan; Ohio State Uni- 
versity; State University Teachers College, New 
Platz, N. Y.; Syracuse University; and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 


More Texas TV Students 

& A state-wide teacher-education-by-television ex- 
periment being conducted by the Texas Education 
Agency is being expanded this spring to include 
more participants. Fourteen Texas TV stations are 
giving public service time to a “Let’s Teach” project 
which was made possible by a $95,000 grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The 
weekly viewing audience in the state is now esti- 
mated at one million persons. At first only 200 were 
enrolled, a group of persons with bachelor degrees 
but no previous professional courses in education. 
This semester, however, anyone with a bachelor’s 
degree who lacks the full requirements for a teach- 
ing certificate may enroll. 


APRIL, 


The Loss of Womanpower 


& Of the 81,000 American women who graduated 
from college in 1955, 46 per cent prefer not to work, 
except briefly, after marriage. Only 26 per cent 
want a career. These are among the findings of a 
study released by the Department of Labor. 

An overwhelming number of women graduates 
in 1955 majored during college in education or in 
subjects they could teach—English, history, home 
economics, mathematics. 

The National Manpower Council will release 4 
study on “womanpower” next February. 


German Is Easy—for Kids 
m A recent survey by the American Association 
of Teachers of German found that the number of 
elementary school children enrolled in German 
classes increased 130 per cent last year. One of 
the reasons for this, according to Nora E. Wittman. 
assistant professor of German at Penn State, is 
that, while learning German is difficult for some 
adults, children find it as easy as any other language. 
Recent research has shown that the best time to 
learn any second language is before age 14. 
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Elvis, Sociological Phenomenon 


p On March 18 Trinity College and Smith College 
students held a formal debate on the social signifi- 
cance Of Elvis Presley. The topic was “Resolved: 
That Elvis Presley Is a Harmful Influence on Ameri- 
can Youth.” 

To date the Kappan has not learned of the out- 
come Of the debate, but beforehand both sides 
stressed that they were entering with the intention 
of discussing the issue in a sincere and intellectual 
manner, dealing specifically with the sociological, 
psychological, and moral influences commonly as- 
sociated with Mi. Presley. They claimed extensive 
research into the various incidents which have lab- 
eled Presley a “sociological phenomenon.” 


Unused Resources 


p> Only six out of ten of the top 5 per cent of 
high-school graduates receive a higher education. 
. The office of Education has nearly completed 
a nationwide study on the problem of college drop- 
outs, the first since 1936. Academic difficulties, the 
survey shows, emerge as the primary reason for stu- 
dents to leave college after the first year. After 
this, the most important reason for leaving is simple 
inability to pay the bills. 
—Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


A Bad Speller Can Be President 


> Between 1830 and 1865, Abraham Lincoln mis- 
spelled, in papers which have survived, a total of 
268 different words, not counting geographical 
names. Samples of the Great Emancipator’s spell- 
ing: Disclosiers, for disclosures; hough, for hoof: 
portaguse, for Portuguese. He also persisted in writ- 
ing Fort Sumpter, an error common to many gener- 
ations of college students, according to Dr. Charles 
H. Coleman of Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, who has toted up Lincoln's erratic spell- 
ings. 


For More College Teachers 


> Enrollment in graduate courses at South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, has more than doubled in 
the past year, since the college embarked on a pro- 
gram to increase the number of persons prepared for 
college teaching and research. President John W. 
Headley has announced a greatly increased number 
of teaching and research assistantships in an effort 
0 stimulate this development. 


Another Prediction 


> Looking ahead, it is conceivable that by 1970 the 
federal government will meet at least one-third and 
perhaps more of the total bill for the higher edu- 
tation of youth—T7. L. Hungate, Columbia Univer- 
sity 
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Dear Editor: 

In the light of Brother McIntyre’s amusing article, 
I'm wondering how many of the untaught and un- 
learned will point out that corpus doctrinae erudi- 
tionisque might have been preferable; and as for 
Brother Mason, I’m sure—having been trained as a 
historian—that he has a rugged dichotomy by the 
tail! 

Anyway the task is omnia facere. Keep up the 
good work!—W. G. Lanp (Alpha Rho 253), Re- 
search Consultant in Education, Washington, D. C. 





Dear Editor: 

You are doing a fine job in editing the Phi Delta 
Kappan. Every issue seems to contain very good 
articles. However, a table in the article by Dr. 
Douglas Bush in the February issue aroused my in- 
terest in regard to the significance of these data. So 
I checked into the matter, and find that the reverse 
of what he attempts to prove by that table is true. 
Consequently, I have prepared a brief article in 
reply to Dr. Bush. . . . —JOHN A. NeITz (Xi 210), 
Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


(Dr. Nietz analysis of Bush's data purporting to 
show that today’s high-school student shies away 
from “basic subjects” in effect duplicates that of 
Harold Hand, which appeared in the March Kappan, 
pp. 254-256; hence we have not used it. We ap- 
preciate, however, the efforts of alert educators 
who are trying to counteract this kind of misinterpre- 
tation, now unhappily widespread, of U. S. Office of 
Education data. We heartily disagree with many o/ 
the ideas Dr. Bush expressed in the February Kap- 
pan, but used his article because it illustrates a sig- 
nificant—perhaps a growing—attitude toward higher 
education.—The Editor) 


Dear Editor: 

The article by Professor Klausmeier, “The Gifted: 
What Will They Become?”, in the December issue, 
is an inspiration and also a challenge to serious 
study by Phi Delta Kappans and all others inter- 
ested in the education of children and youth. So 
long as we deal in glittering generalities, agreement 
is voiced by others. Deal in specifics and we are at 
once a target for attack. Professor Klausmeier 
avoids the latter group by adhering to the former, in 
the main. A bit more insight and courage is needed 
to withstand attacks when one dares to deal in 
specifics based upon a sane philosophy. 

Mr. Klausmeier asserts: “The most important 
question . . . is: What kinds of individuals would 
we like gifted and talented children to be . e 
Let me answer by proposing an objective for both 
elementary and high schools: “Help boys and girls 
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to do better in all those wholesome activities in 
which they normally engage.” This is strictly specific 
as soon as the activities are named. 

Professor Kliausmeier offers nine proposals for 
achieving the goal he wishes. In his first three he 
deals in glittering generalities. His implication is 
that the traditional schooling continue, supplemented 
by some “expressive areas—music, art, dance... . ” 
All of these, as so named, are now in our schools. 
In my various writings I have outlined a curriculum 
of normal, wholesome activities, within which the 
most gifted pupils are afforded many times the 
amount of work which time permits them to ac- 
complish. And the non-gifted accomplish all their 
abilities enable them to do. 

Mr. Klausmeier, in his Number Four, proposed 
“double promotions” for the “high achievers.” 
Pause a moment. We school teachers and officials 
are not justified in robbing pupils of any one year 
or more of childhood. Our traditional schools fail 
utterly in providing richly for the gifted. Double 
promotion will not suffice. In the social and moral 
areas, as well defined by Mr. Klausmeier, the gifted 
and others work together in school as we live to- 
gether in home and social life. What the school 
needs is a curriculum greatly enriched by the whole- 
some activities of life, thus amply providing for 
the gifted and also all others, a full year for each 
grade and likewise through the high school.—J. L. 
MERIAM (Gamma 1905—Alphi Chi 1926). U.C.- 
L.A. emeritus, Los Altos, California. 


Dear Editor: 

The issues of Phi Delta Kappan are always in- 
teresting reading for me, and the March issue is 
no exception. May I send some comments: First, 
| hope that many will continue to indicate the 
weaknesses of the positions of Bestor and Company, 
and also recognize the partial validity that some 
of their data have. Second, I was slightly surprised 
at the heavy loading of California representatives 
in the Commission for Selective Recruitment of 
Teachers.* Third, I liked all the articles, but desire 
to comment on Robert E. Mason’s article on history 


of education. It is my belief that [the low status] 


of that subject . . . is due to its misplaced position 
in the earlier professional programs for teachers, and 
in some cases to the “deadly” teaching. .. . I re- 
call that in 1911-12 all students hoping to obtain 
state teaching certificates had to take six semester 
hours of general history of education as their in- 
troductory professional course at the University of 
Minnesota. [As a substitute teacher of the 
course] I had to face the constant fact that intro- 
duction to professional study began with primitive 
times . . . while my students were living in 1911-12! 

The unique values of general history of education 
can hardly be acquired from any other subject, yet 
how can we add this to the load of hours in a four- 
year course for our undergraduates? Here is the 
problem. If we can obtain five years of work for all, 
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then we can surely add this subject, but in most cases 
the fifth year does not include [it]. 

It is the writer’s hope that the great work liter- 
ally founded by Dr. Paul Monroe and Dr. Elwood 
P. Cubberly and carried on by their students will be 
preserved and utilized. But how to do it? Will some- 
one tell us how?—ArTHUR R. MeEap (Beta Xj 
44), Gainesville, Florida. 


“Like its predecessor, which was made up of Dis- 
trict 1 educators, this commission was formed of 
people living near enough to each other to promote 
communication, an important consideration made 
more important by travel budget limitations. Mr, 
Berry (chairman) reports excellent attendance at 
meetings sometimes held as often as once a week, 
Generally, other commissions have been established 
on the same pattern, as a matter of board policy. 
—The Editor 


Dear Editor: 


I read and reread the first article in the Feb- 
ruary Phi Delta Kappan. Out here in Seattle we have 
the original Skidroad. Over the years it has been 
astonishing the effects it has had on down-and- 
outers. No less astonishing has been the effect of 
that intellectual skidroad, Harvard College, on some 
people who have not been able to withstand the 
high atmosphere. You recall he [Douglas Bush, au- 
thor of “The End of Education”] almost boasted 
over being called a Piltdown man, a snob, and a 
Fascist. He had no right to blame God for Harvard 
—he will be called to account for that one. He did 
not want to say “aristocratic” so he said “elite.” 
Sooner or later in these articles and books the word 
“educationist” comes out. Brother, I think I would 
just as soon be one as an “elitist.” Ht is always im 
teresting to think through the final result if America 
should accept this doctrine and act upon it. 

I am not sure I can go all the way with Mr. 
Bowles either. Long ago President Seerley at Cedar 
Falls told his boys, “We build our own limits about 
ourselves.” I believe there are dedicated, inspired 
teachers in every college and university in the land, 
and that students in the hot flare of great interest 
are bringing their minds into contact with the minds 
of their teachers. Sound learning is an_ individual 
matter, and the boy in the little college has as good 
a chance at Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa 
as the boy at the great university if he gets going 
and makes the proper shifts——ALEXANDER ROBERTS 
(Nu 58) assistant superintendent, Wesley Gardens, 
Des Moines, Washington. 

% * ae 


The best recruiters for college teaching are alert, 


able college teachers who are admired and respected 
by students.—Earl Anderson, Ohio State University 


Education, let us hope, will always be changing 
and consequently always in a state of crisis ——W. 
Noel Johnston, American College Public Relations 
Association 
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Sao Bupacipco, Calif. Robert B. Todd 
ot. Lous, M . Philpott 
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7 Des Moines, Ia. Charles 
Omicron Charleston, Ill. Everett p 
Pi Macomb, Ill. _ Arthur L. Fricschel 
Rho Bakersfield, Calif. Woods 
Sigma Phoenix, Ariz. William R. Sullivan 
Tau Salem Ore Frank P. Doerfler 
Upsilon Girardeau, Mo. Norval Schaefer 
i ar Falls, Ia. Herbert M. ry 
Apes Chi Orange County, Calif. William C. 
Psi Utica, N. Y. Donald 
Alpha Omega San Jose, Calif Samuel 
Bera Alpha Mobile, Ala. Cecil M. Ward 
Beta Bera Springfield, M A 4 Jelinek 
Beta Gamma San Luis Obispo, Calif O. B, Nereson 
Beta Delta Cali Archie M. Turrell 
Beta ilon <—, Wash L. G. Minard 
Beta Zeta ico, if, Robert Frembling 
Beta Eta Garden City, N. Y Fred S. Brown 
Beta Taeta Tulare, Calif. Keith Waite 
— ota Ashland, —— racy Bg lor 
7 1 
Beta Laebtia Lafa La R. J. Cambre 
Bera Mu St. Cloud, Minn Warren Hutchens 
Beta Nu Edinboro, Pa. K. D. Franex 
— Xi Redlands, Calif. Wallace R. Muelder 
Omicron Kennewick, Wash. Hina Jgsobe 
Bera Pi Little Rock, Ark. Ww. Sammitt 
Beta Rho Arcata, Calif. N. 
Beta Sigma Memphis. Tenn. Calvin M. Srreet 
Beta Tau Bremerton, Wash. Hendel 
Beta Upsilon Modesto, Calif. Walter T. Caidwell 
Beta Phi Indiana, Pa A. Dale Allen 
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